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Just published, demy Svo, cloth, 3s. 64.; paper wrapper, 2s. 6d. 


A GUIDE to the CHOICE of BOOKS. For Students and 
General Readers. By ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND, M.P., Honorary Fellow of Balliol 

yy Oxford. 

Curr Divisions :—Antiquities and Archaeology— Art— Biography—Children’s Books— 

Domestic Economy—Education— Geography and Travel—Government Publications—History— 

Languages—Literature—Philosophy—Political and Social Economy—Political Science—Science 

—Books of Reference—Index. 


A CENTURY of CONTINENTAL HISTORY, 1780-1880. 
By J. H. ROSE, M.A., formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Lecturer under the Cambridge University Extension Scheme. With 3 Maps and 5 Plans 
of Battles in the Text. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

“We have rarely met with a book which honestly deserves such unqualified commendation.”—Graphic. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of the EARTH: a Popular 


Account of Geological History. By the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON. With 27 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“Mr. Hutchinson has successfully carried out a difficult design onan admirable plan, and has adhered to 
that plan throughout. His sketch of historical geology has a genuine continuity.”—Saturday Review. 


CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS. By Arthur Cottam, 


F.R.A.8. Popular Edition, on_a reduced scale, with 3 additional Key Maps and an 
Introduction and Notes. und as an Atlas, half-roan, or loose in Portfolio. Size, 
15 inches by 22. Price One Guinea. 
“The star atlas of Mr. Cottam is far superior to all its predecessors. The plan of appropriating a map to 
a constellation renders them exceedingly handy for a systematic study of the heavens.”—Globe. 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES, and other Lectures. A 
Sequel to ‘ The Fairyland of Science.”” By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisuen). 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with nearly 100 Illustrations, 6s. ; bound in calf, 11s. 

“A sequel to that very delightful book, ‘The Fairyland of Science,’ and deals with the marvels revealed 
hy the telescope, the microscope, and the photographic camera. For young people of scientific tastes, a 
better book could not be found than this.”—Saturd«y Review. 

WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. ‘Twenty-third Thousand. Cloth 
extra, 6s.; calf, 11s. 

LIFE end HER CHILDREN. Thirteenth Thousand. Cloth extra, 6s.; 

f, 11s. 

WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE. 2 vols., cloth extra, 4s. 6d. each. 

SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE. Fourth Edition. 
Cloth extra, 8s. 6d. ; calf, 14s. 

BOTANICAL TABLES for the USE of JUNIOR STUDENTS. 
New and Revised Edition. 1s. 6d. 


TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF COUNTY CUIDES. 


Foolscap 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. By A. J. Fosren, M.A. . By the Rev. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. By AG Hit, BA. | OWS tomer [Bout). By the Rev 
CHANNEL ISLANDS. By G. P. Buvas, | LONDON (Through). By the Rev. W. J. 


FSS. Lorrie, B.A. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Trecevias. | NO . By Warren Rye. 
DERBYSHIRE. By R.N. Wort, F.G.S. | SOMERSETSHIRE. By R.N. Wor, F.G.S. 
DEVON, NORTH. By R. N. Worvn, F.G. SUFFOLK. By Dr. J. E. Tayror, F.L.S. 
DEVON, SOUTH. By R. N. Worn, F.G 
R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. 


8. 
‘8S. SURREY. By G.P. Bevan and R. N. Worrn. 
DOR: HIRE. B By G. F. Cuampers, F.R.A.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I. 

Jd ENKINSON, 


SUSSEX. By 
| WARWICKSHIRE. by G. P. Brvay, F.S.8. 
| TSHIRE 
E. Wa.rorp, M.A. 


. By R.N. Worrn, F.G.S. 
meee SD y ie ww | WORCESTERSHIRE. By R. N. Woxrtn, 
y i . TH, GS. P : 

BGS. —_— = ox") WYE (The) and its Neighbourhood. By 
HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan and R.N. G. P. Bevan, F.S.8. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. By A. J. F 9 i's) te 

e o de STE v G. P. Bevan anc .N. Wort. 

MA. d ost"®) YORKSHIRE (WEST RIDING). By G. P. 

KENT. By G.P. Bevan and R. N. Worru. 


SEVAN, F.S.S. 
JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
ENGLISH LAKES. Eighth Edition. With 9 Maps and 3 Panoramic 
iews, 74. 
THE ISLE of WIGHT. [l'ifth Edition. With 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
her WALES. Fourth Edition. With 2 Maps, 6s. 6d.; Smaller 
uide, 3s. 6d. 
Also, ms Five ‘Bections, separately :—Chester, Llandudno, Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon, 
Dolgelly and Bala, Aberystwith and Llangollen. With Ms). Boards, 1s. 6d. each. 
THE ISLE of MAN. Third Edition. Wit! Map, 5s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, the ROMAN WALL and NEIGH- 
BOURHOOD. With Map, 5s. 


SPECIAL HAND-BOOKS. 
NORWAY.—Willson’s Handy Guide. New Edition, Revised to 1891. 
7 Maps. Limp ch th, 5s. WILLSON’S HANDY MAP of NORWAY. 2s. 
GERMAN RIVERS: Camping Voyages. !}y Arruur A. Macpone.u. 
20 Maps. Cloth, 10s. 6d. ‘* There is nothing so good in existence.”’— Times. 
CANARY ISLANDS. By Joun Wuirrory». 7 Maps and 25 Ilustra- 
tions. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
MADEIRA: its Scenery and How to See it. By Evien M. Tayzor. 
Map and Plan, &c. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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Lonpox : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 anp 27, Cocksrvr Srnzgr, S.W. 
Tourist Catalogue, 56 pages, Post-free for Penny Stamp. 


| ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In demy 4to, price 1s. 6d. 


King Charles the Second and the 
Cogans of Coaxdon Manor. 


A Missing Chapter in the Boscobel Tracts. With Illustrations and History of the 
Manor House. 


Edited by A FELLOW of the SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES. 








In feap. Svo, olive cloth, price 4s. 6d. post free. 


The English Le-discovery and 
Colonisation of America. 


By JOHN B. and MARIE A. SHIPLEY. 

**In these remarkable pages a sturdy attack is made on the myths that have surrounded the 
discovery of America by Columbus; and a successful attempt is made to show that American 
civilisation of the present day is the direct consequence of the Cabot voyages, and of the 
English colonisation which therefrom arose. It abounds in carefully-stated historic 
arguments.”—Antiquary. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Weeds from a Wild Garden. 


“In poetical expression and general merit these verses are far above the average of fugitive 
poems : some of them are remarkably tender and affecting.’’— Newcastle Chronicle. 

“From no wild garden but a well cultivated mind have these verses come. The author 
thinks good thoughts, and if sometimes of a melancholy cast, the sadness generally yields to a 
strong religious hope. Several of the shorter pieces are really fine hymns.””—Anti-/ acobin. 








In crown Syo, tastefully printed, and bound in white and gold, with gilt top, price One Shilling. 


Dora: a Poem. 


By K. FENTON, ; 
Author of “ Easter Memory,” “* Old Memories of Passing Clouds.” 
“'The story is exceedingly well told, and the heroine charms us much by the sweetness of 
her character and her noble idea of duty. The =— of the verse is much above the average, 
and there are some really beautiful passages in the poem.”’— Western Daily Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 


Old England's Navy. 


AN EPIC OF THE SEA. 
By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.5., 
Lieutenant Indian Navy. 
“In crisp and pleasing verse the poet carries us over many scenes. We recommend this 
book unreservedly.” —Dover Express. 


In crown 8yo, price 1s. 6d. post free. 


Paraphrases on Sermons Preached by 
the Late Professor Elmshe, D.D. 


By MARIAN SAUNDERS WRIGHT. 


‘*T prefer your Paraphrases to verbatim reports. They try to get all the words, and some- 
how miss the spirit--and you get that.’”>—Professor Eumsiie, D.D. ’ 

“Charged with fresh, lofty, and invigorating thought; while the form of the poems (for 
they are really entitled to that often-misapplied name) is in happy keeping with their 
substance.”’— Christian Leader. 





mae —- In erown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, , 
The Irrationalism of Infidelity. 


Being a Reply to Mr. F. W. Newman’s “ Phases of Faith.” 





Demy 8yo, cloth, price 3s. SPECIMEN COPY SENT POST FREE FOR 2s. 64, 
Songs of the Church. 
Comprising nearly 300 New or Unknown Melodies : 


Including ARMENIAN, INDIAN, ELIZABETHAN, G/ELIC, GREEK, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, TYROLESE, HUNGARIAN, SWISS, SWEDISH, WELSH, and GERMAN 
8. 


AIRS. 
“Unfashionable novelties, some of them, but strikingly beautiful.” : 
Prof. Davrpson, Cambridge, U.S. 
‘* After the unmelodious tunelessness of modern hymnals, it is refreshing to turn to this 
collection. Here are tunes that congregations will really care to sing, instead of standing 
listlessly and impatiently while the choir performs its dreary exercise.” : 
Montreal Courier, May 1, 1891. 
“Something new and good is always welcome. The hymns in Songs of the Church are 
mostly new and good, «nd we welcome tunes of a mix+d order. We welcome many tunes 
of the drawing-room song style. There is no reason why such music should be excluded from 
our churches. There is a delightful freshness and originality in these melodies. Such tunes as 
Bowdon, Lully, Lucerne, Hazel Grove, Harvest Home, Tatton, will not easily be forgotten. 
Boston Pilot, May 4, 1891. 


Loxvon : ELIOT STOCK, 62, Parervosrer Row, E.C. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


The ANNIVERSARY MEETING for the ELECTION of PRESI- 
PENT and COUNCIL, &c, will be held (hy permission of the 
‘hancellor and Senate) in the HALL of the UNIVERSITY of 
LONDON, Burlington Gardens, on MONDAY, June 15rn, at 
2.00 pom, 

The Rt. Hon. Sir MOUNTSTUART E. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1., &., 
President, in the Chair 

During the Meeting the Royal Medals for the Encouragement of 

Geographical Science and Discovery will be presented. 


ReYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G CSL. 
: TILURSDAY, 18tu JUNE, at 8.30 p.m., 
The following Paper will be read:—t FRANCE aad CROMWELL” 
by HERBERT HAINES, M.A, FR. Hist.s, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 


’ Ty 
V ACATION ART and 
COURSES, EDINBURGH. 
AUGUST 3—29. 
SOCLOLOG Y—Prof. Patrick Geddes, Dr. Ernest Grosse (Freiburg), and 
*rof. A.C. Haddon 
Seminar—Proef. Geddes, Mr. A. J. 
Jankovich. 
Dr Grosse, Miss M. R. Hill Burton, and Miss Alice Gray. 
Miss Jane May 


SCIENCE 


Herbertson, and Dr. A. von 


Studio— 

Tableaux-vivants uy. 

GENERAL BIOLOGY—Dr, De Varigny (Paris), Prof. Geddes, and 

Mr. J. Arthur Thomsen 

ZOVULOGY—Mr, Thomson, asristed by Mr. Norman Wyld, Mr. G. J. 
Johuston, BA, and Mr. J. 8 Thomson, 

ill, B.Se., assisted by Miss 


BUTANY 






” One Course, £2 2, 


Tickets, admitting to all Courses, £3 
Tuomsox, 30, Royal Cireus, 


For prospectus apply to J. Autucer 
Rainburgh. 


mr ‘ Vor rm . 
IRITISH ASSOCIATION for the AD- 
2 VANCEMENT of SCLENCE, 22, Albemarle Strect, London, W. 
NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be 
FF, commencing on WEDNESDAY, Acoust '9en, 

President. Eleect-- 
WILLIAM ILUGGINS, Esq., D.CLL., LED, PARIS , PLRLALS. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOLKS.— Authors are reminded 
that, under an arrangement dativg from 1871, the acceptance of 
Memoirs, and the days on which they are to be read, are now as far as 
possible determined by Organising Cummittces for the several Sections 
lwfore the beginnivg of the Meeting. It has therefore become neces- 
sary, in order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing 
justice to the several communications, that cach Author should pre- 
pare an Abstract of his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in 
the published Transactions of the Association, and the Council 
request that he will send it, together with the Original Memoir, by 
hook-post, on or before August Ist, addressed thus —* GenenaL 
Seeretanies, British Association, 22, Albemarle Street, Londen, W. 
For Section " Authors who comply with this request, and whose 
Papers are aceepted, will be furnished before the Mecting with printed 
copies of their Reports or Abstracts. Uf it should be inconvenient to 
the Author that his Paper should be read on any particular day, he is 
requested to send information thereof to the Secretaries in 2 separats 
nete 
Information about local arrangements may be obtained from th. 
socal Secretaries, Cardiff, 
GG. Gairviri, As 


wr » mm my ver ’ 
OCIETY of PORTRAIT PAINTERS 
NON-MEMBERS and ARTISTS who have not been espe: ity 
invited wishing to be REPRESENTED in the forthcoming Exhibition 
are respectfully requested to send in their Works to the Rooms of the 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, on Thursday, 25th June, 
when they will be considered by the Committe. Portraits previously 
exhibited may be submitted. A label should be aflixed to each Werk, 
and a list seut to the Manager. 


he held at 


The 
CARDI 





sistant General Secretary. 
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COLLEGES, &c. 


[ EAMINGTON COLLEGE. — THREE | 


“COUNCIL” SCHOLARSHIPS (£21 each) and TWO “ HOUSE” | 


SCHOLARSHIPS (£31 10s. each) will be awarded in J une.— Particulars 
from the Heap Master. 


[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the APPOINTMENT of ASSIS- 
TANT LECTURER in GREEK and PHILOSOPHY. Stipend £200. 
—Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary of the Co.Lece. 


[UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 
(ABERYSTWYTII). 


The COUNCIL of the University College of Wales (Aberystwyth) is 
about to proceed to the ELECTION of a PRINCIPAL of the College. 

In addition to the ordinary duties of head of a University College, 
the Principal will be required to perform those of a Professor in some 
department with which he may be specially conversant, to be subse- 
auently allotted to him by the Council. The salary of the office is 
£600 a year, F : : ‘ 

Applications, together with 60 printed copies of testimonials, should 
be sent to the How. Secretary, University Collece of Wales, 27, Chan- 
very Lane, London, W.C., on or before MONDAY, the 6ru of Juty 


NENT. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY, MUSEUMS, and | 
a 


NATIONAL GALLERY of VICTORIA. 
APPLICATIONS for the position of DIRECTOR of the NATIONAL 
GALLERY of the Colony of Victoria, addressed to the undersigned, 
will be received until noon, on the ist JULY. The Salary is £600 per 
annum. The Director will be provided with a Studio in the National 
Gallery Buildings, rent free, where he may practise his profession as 

an artist. 

Victoria Office, 

15. Victoria Street, — 
Westminster, 8. W. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘‘Srrinc,” by Herbert Draper, &., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 





Granam Berry, : - ? 
Agent-General for Victoria. 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
s remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 
“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 


LL.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace 2nd Windsor Castle. | 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked! over, and of great interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphie, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTY?PE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TRISCHLER & CO’S NEW NOVELS. — 


CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
Pp tl lied on derate terms. 





t Sf vy 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


HARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL.—SHEP.- 
-4_ HERDS’ SPRING EXHIBITION includes choice works hy 
Sir J. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Remy, Constable, Crome, Cotman, 
Stark, Vincent, gy v ilson, Bonnington, &.—Suer- 


| Herd Bros.’ Garvery, 27, King Street, St. James's Square. 
M ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, WC.., are 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HANFSTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There 1s a 
rteadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated 
For ordinary Be 





process for large plates and editions de luxe. 0k 
Illustrations, Cat: dverti ts, &e., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
S P op 





& CO. have the latest and most imy p 
view. Prices on application 


T° CREST HOLDERS. 


COMMUNICATIONS and full PARTICULARS of CRESTS 
and BLAZONINGS used are REQU ESTED by the undersigned, who is 
| engaged in preparing an entirely New Edition of Fairbairn’s Standard 
Book of Crests. Proofs of entry and sketches will be submitted for 
approval on application.—Prospectus on a, plication. 

A. C. Fox-Davies, 20, Jchn Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 

be published by T. C. & E. C. Jack, London and Edinburgh. 











By order of the Executors of J. D. Morell, 4.A., LLD., 
deceasd, 


HE COPYRIGHTS in the well-known 


EDUCATIONAL and PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS of the late 
Dr. MORELL, formerly Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, are 
offered for SALE by TENDER. 

Particulars and conditions of sale, and forms of tender may he 
obtained on application to Messrs. Tuxosarv Brorners & Miaui, 
Chartered Accountants, 23, St. Swithia’s Lane, and to Messrs. Scorr & 

' Spatpuna, Solicitors, 15, Queen Street, Qucen Victoria Street, London. 











PUBLISHED BY DIGBY & LONG. 





NOTICE.—The Fifth Edition (New and Revised) of * THE 
AUTHORS MANUAL” contains Prefatory remarks by 
Mr. W. E. Guapstone who has read and approved the Volume. 

Ready, Fifth Edition, cloth extra, price 5s., postage 4}d. 


b 
THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL: 
A Practical Guide to all Branches of Literature. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 

*," A four-page quarto prospectus, giving a general outline of the work 
and coniaining a summary of Press Opinions, will be sent post free on 
application to the Publishers, 

DIGBY & LONG, 18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Bik K BECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
iy = — per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
TWO per CENT, on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on minimum 
| monthly balances, when not drawn below £100 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encovragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND, 

FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars post-free, 


on application. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 





Now ready, at all Booksellers and Libraries. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 
By Madame VAN de VELDE. 


Jeautifully Illustrated with the following Portraits of Contemporary French Authors :— 


Vou. I. 
GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
HENRI LAVEDAN. 


OCTAVE x 
ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

DAILY NEWS says: 
Fiction of To-day.’ 


Vor. I, 
PIERRE LOTI. 
EMILE ZOLA. 
ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
LUDOVIC HALEVY. 
ALPHONSE KARR. 
ADOLPHE BELOT. 


“Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, yet light and amusinz, volumes on ‘ French 
The wuthoress renders full justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French tition.” 
In 2 vols., price 21s. 


CHEAP EDITION, now ready. 


DARELL 


BLAKE. 


By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 


From the SATURDAY REVIEW :—* The character of Lady Colin Campbei!'s 


h vo is intensely interesting. It reveals 


‘neommon acuteness and freshness of observation, and that reserve of power which the possession and artistic control of 
nouwer can alone suggest. Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so like intuition it may well be intuition, that 


ry 


vels the unfaltering hand to stay at the right moment in the process of characterisation to give the re-jnired accent of light 
or nuance of shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective.” 


Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TRISCHLERK & COMPANY, 


18, New Buipvce Srrzet, E.C. 
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THE SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL. 
THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 


ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 


Of the general contents of the Jovrnat the 
following statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Essays upon branches of law and matters of profes- 
sional interest. 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 
Under this head careful criticisms are given of the 
legislative results of the Session. 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 
department. 


NEW ORDERS, &c. 


In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders ; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession. 


COURTS. 


Special reports of cases decided by the Railway 
Commission. Selected cases in the County Courts 
are also reported. All =e decisions on Election 
Petitions are reported, and notes are given of decisions 
of importance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts. 


SOLICITORS’ CASES. 


Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers) of 
applications against Solicitors. 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 


Pains are taken to render these accurate and com- 
plete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies, 


A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal 
News of the Week, and special attention is 
bestowed on Furnishing Early Copies of all Court 
-apers. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
paid in advance. Single Number, 6d. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER 
£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance. 


WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free. 
Single Number, Is. 


The Solicitors’ Journal and Reporter can be ordered frorz | 


any date, 


Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to Li. Vittexs. | 


OFFICE: 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.¢ 





MESSRS, WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 





Just published, Vol. IL, in Two Parts, cloth, 21s. 
LABOUR AND LIFE OF THE 
PEOPLE 


Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. 
Part I. London, continued. 


Conrents :—1. London Street by Street ; 2. Central London ; 
3. South and Outlying London, &c.; 4. London Children ; 
5. Index to Vols. 1 and 2. 


Part II. Appendix. Classification of Population, &c., with 
ps. 


Lately published, 600 pp. Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Volume I—EAST LONDON. 
SECOND EDITION. 

Edited by CHARLES BOOTH. 

With a large Coloured Map. 


Contents :—1. The Classes; 2. The Trades (Docks, Tailoring, 
Bootmaking, Furniture, Tobacco, Silk, Women’ s Work) ; 
3. Special Subjects (Sweating, Influx of Population, Jew ish 
Community). 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S ESSAYS. 
Library Edition. 
ESSAYS SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, 
AND SPECULATIVE. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Library Edition with minor additions and 7 more Essays. 
3 vols., Svo (each 10s.), 30s. 


HIBBERT LECTURES, 1888. 
SECOND EDITION. §&vo, cloth, 10s. 61. 
REV. DR. HATCH. 

THE INFLUENCE OF GREEK 
IDEAS AND USAGES UPON THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

By the late Rev. Dr. HATCH. 


Edited by the Rev. Dr. FAIRBAIRN, 
Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford. 


Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


DISSOLUTION and EVOLUTION and 
the SCIENCE of MEDICINE: 


An attempt to Co-ordinate the Necessary Facts of Pathology 
and to Establish the First Principles of Treatment. 


By C. PITFIELD MITCHELL, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, &c. 


Lately published, by the same Authur, Svo, cloth, price 16s. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TUMOUR- 
DISEASE : 


A Research for Principles of its Treatinent. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
A PRACTICAL SPANISH MANUAL. 
Grammar, Exercises, Reading Lessons, &c. 
By WILLIAM FREDERICK HARVEY, M.A., 
Late Professor University of Malta. 


Just published, One Vol., 8vo, 652 pp., cloth, 14s. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE 





FIRST GOSPEL. 


By AN AGNOSTIC. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s. ; by post, 28s., When 





FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


‘WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S FOREIGN 
| SCIENTIFIC BOOK CIRCULAR. 
No. 57. 
Post free One Stamp. 


Physics, Astronomy, Chemistry, Medic‘ne, 
and Surgery.) 


Natura History, 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
} 14, Uiesuterra Street, Covenr Garvey, Lonpon; 
} AND 20, Sovru Frepentcx Srucer, Evinpenou. 
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F.V.Wuirt & Co 


F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Novels at all Circulating Libraries. 


, * 
By Fergus Hume.—WHOM GOD HATH: 
JOINED: or, A Question of 


Marriage. By the Author of 
** The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’’ 
‘*Miss Mephistopheles,” ‘* The 
Man with a Secret,’’ &c. 3 vols. 
* ....Is adecided adve tnee on waything of Mr. Hume's which we have 
rei ud betore."—Publixhers’ Circular. 
- Such good stuff in him is evidenced by the contents of the “ne 
rolumes....calls for speciai comment —the style in which he tel 
e story aud the freshness ard vit: ulity of his character studies his 
mer are manly, gentlemanlike creatiovs and his women are not 
‘impossible shes,’ but healthy, hearty specimens of their sex, whom it 
is pleasant to meet and hard to port from. We eatch ‘ourselves 
laughing heartily every now and then at the smart repartee with whieh 
— pages sparkle, and we arrive at the last chapter with genuine 
regret at our pleasant task of readins boing finished... ..This e a 
of his skill, for which we can find nothing but the warmest prais 
Whitehall Review. 
If. 


By Lady Constance Howard, Author of 
“Swectheart and Wife,’ “ Mollie Darling,” ** Mated 
with a Clown,” &c., and 


Ada Fielder King. 


MASTER of HER LIFE 3 vols. 
[June 15. 


UII. 
By Col. Rowan Hamilton -BETWIXT 


TWO LOVERS. By the Author 
of ‘*The Last of the Cornets,”’ 
&e. 3 vols., 12s. 

The Standards Opinion.— -The incidental situitions and 
characters are worked in with aii arness of description that lends the 
charm of reality to the book, Whether it is a run with the stag- 
hounde, a zathering at an Irish country house, or the wild rush of 
savage battle at Ulundi, Colonel Hamilton's de scriptions are done to 
the life. Effie MacDonald is altogether charming, and those who 
appreciate a breezy, healthy, open-air story will not fail to follow it to 
the finish.” 

The Daily Telegraph's Opinion —* Pleasantly-written volumes... .. 

Colonel Hamilton tells hisstory in a straightforward way, and is at his 
best in Enghsh hunting fields or le ading charges across the grassy 
plains of South Africa, to which distant field his » story moves for a 
time. 2 

Its merits lie in the fact that it is Vright and freshly told, and an 
out-door breeziness blows away any tene ney Lo. degenentte into senti- 
menti ulity. ..the conclusion is well wor! out, —Publishers’ Civeular 

“Perhaps the most interesting passages in ‘ Betwixt Two Lovers’ are 
those in which Coloncl Hamilten con adic ts his here throug th the las t 
Zulu war, and tells us of Bullcrand Chelmstoid, of bkowe and Ulundi, 
The story is mainly of the love affairs of yours © military officers, Whose 
fortunes were so interw« ver i with the Zulu ec “ap aign that we have in 
these two volumes a work which m: ry be read with a great deal of 
pleasure. The narrative is always w Cll maintained, and the dialogue 
is frequently animated, always erisp, and poin ted, and never dull, As 
lovers, the here and heroine expericuce many vicissitudes ; but the 
closing pages tel! of peace and pleasure after all the troubles of an 
African campaign, and after a brief period of service in India. The 
story is light m conception, and eminently readable," —Scoteman. 












At all Bookseilers and DBookstalls, 


JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW NOVEL. 


In picture cover, Is. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 


GOOD-BYE. by the Author of 


** Bootles’ Baby,” Ke. [June 15. 


By B. L. Farjeon.—_ BASIL & ANNETTE 


(New Edition.) Cloth, 2s, Gd. 
[ June 15. 


By Mabel Collins VIOLA FANSHAWE 
(New Edition.) In picture Tene te 


WOTkKC =. 


Serial Tales by B. M. Crokerand Mrs. Robert 
Jocelyn commenced in ‘* BELGRAVIA,” 
and Serial Tales by Mrs. Oliphant and 
Curlis Yorke a in ‘* LONDON 
SOCIETY,” Magazine ford January. 


The CATALOGUE of WORKS in PRINT 
by John Strange Winter, Mrs. Edward Kennard, Hawley 
Smart, B. :. Farjcon, Fergus ILume, Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron, ** Rita,’ Mrs. Mungerford (Author of ** Molly 
Bawn’”’), Helen Mathers, lt) M. Croker, Florence Warden, 
Mrs. Alexander, IF. C. Philips, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, 
Justin Me sarthy, M.P., and — Campbell Praed, Bret 
Harte, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender C udlip), Sir Randal 
Roberts, Bart., Lady Margaret Majendie, ‘lhe Hon, Mrs. 
Fetherstonhau; os Marie Corelli, Altfr: sd ©. Calmour, 
Mrs. Houstoun, M:sy Crommelin, Florence Marryat, The 
Hon. Mrs. H. W. Chetwynd, Katharine Chetwynd, Col. 
Rowan Hamilton, Waulliam Day, and other Authors, wiil 
be sent on application. 


,31,Southampton-st.Strand, W.C, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIs tT. 


BY THE HON. MRS. HENNIKER. 


SIR GEORGE. Int vol, 


crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Extract from a Letter from 


RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 
in re SIR GEORGE. 


(BY PERMISSION.) 

‘‘Your brother did me a great kindness when 
he moved you to send me your remarkable tale...... 
In your case it did not take long to recognise the 
proofs of real power, and they became more and 
more marked until the close. Your principal 
vharacter is indeed, unless I am utterly mistaken, 
a very remarkable delineation.’’ 


THE POPULAR NOVEL. 
AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS. 
Author of ‘“‘The Sin of Joost Aveling.’’ 


Oy 


SECOND EDITION READY THIS DAY. 3 
PRESS OPINIONS. 

‘* The story is as Dutch as a modern Dutch picture of 
a Dutch interior. Cool shadows, fine touches, smooth 
surfaces, clear outlines, subdued meanings, among 
these sit Suzanna Varelkamp, the old maid, exactly as 
you may see ina Dutch picture an old lady in a prim 
room knitting a stocking and looking as if she and dust 
had never known each other. The story is fresh, vivid, 
original, and thoroughly interesting.”’ 

Saturday Review. 

‘*Enlivened throughout by eccentric characters and 
quaint drollery.’’—7Zimes. 

‘* Bears the impress of an undeniable and original 
talent.” — Morning Post. 

**A story that holds the reader’s interest through- 
out.”’—Odserver. 

** As a description of Dutch life it is a masterpiece.” 

Foman, 

‘*A very engrossing romance. There are a dozen 
carefully -drawn characters, all of them conscientiously 
worked out.”’-—Athenaeum. 

** Mr. Maartens writes vigorously in ‘ An Old Maid’s 
Love,’ and with life-like fidelity to nature. The novel 
is strong both in humour and pathos.’’—Academy. 

** To read ‘ An Old Maid’s Love ’ is a real pleasure, 
and one which does not evaporate when the last page 
has been turned.”’—Graphic. 


Jols, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GIRALDI.” 


THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


By ROSS GEORGE DERING. 
In 2 vols., crown Svo, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF *ALASNAM’S LADY.” 


THE HALLETTS: 


A Country Town Chronicle. 
By LESLIE KEITH, 
Author of “ A Hurricane in Petticoats,” &c. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


BY LADY LINDSAY. 


BERTHA’S EARL. 


By the Author of “ Caroline.” 
In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

“The perils that attend on a smésal/iance ave treated with 
much freshness and illustrative ingenuity by Lady Lindsay. 
...... The simple materials of the plot are worked te excellent 
artistic results. The happy ending is happily devised. By 
means that are anything but obvious, yet are clearly evotvel 
in a natural course of events, the enemy is confounded and 
truth triumphs.’’-— Athenaeum. 


RtcHARD Bentey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


DR. WILLIAM JUNKER’S SECOND VOLUME OF 
AFRICAN TRAVELS. 

TRAVELS in AFRICA DURING the 
YEARS 1879 to 1883. By Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER. 
With numerous Full-Page Plates and Illustrations in the 
Text. Translated from the German by Professor KEANE. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. | This day. 


THE PRECEDING VOLUME EMBRACES THE YEARS 


FROM 1875 TO 1878. Demy 8vo, 21s. 





MADAME DE BOVET. 
THREE MONTHS’ TOURin IRELAND. 
By Madame DE BOVET. 
Translated and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [ Shortly. 


H. W. SETON-KARR. 
BEAR HUNTING IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS ; 
Or, Alaska and British Columbia Revisited. 


By H. W. SETON-KARR. 
Demy Svo, Illustrated. Shortly. 








NEW VOLUME OF RENAN’S “HISTORY OF 
ISRAEL.” 
A HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 
By ERNEST RENAN. 
Divisron III. 
From the Time of Hezekiah till the Return 
from Babylon. 
Demy 8vo. 
THE PRECEDING VOLUMES ARE— 
Division I.—Till the Time of King David. 
Demy tvo, 14s. 


Division Il.—From the Reign of David up to 
the Capture of Samaria. Demy 8vo, 11s. 


| Nearly ready. 





A NEW EDITION, on superior paper, and strongly bound 
in cloth. 


THE STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. 
By OLIVE SCHREINER. 


Crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. _Now ready. 


CAPTAIN LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


A CRUISE IN AN OPIUM CLIPPER. 
By Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 
Crown Svo, with Illustrations, 6s. [| Now ready. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “BRITISH SPORTING 
FISHES.” 


POACHERS AND POACHING. 


By JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. | Now ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ONE OF OUR CONQUERORS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


3 vols., crown 8vo. 


HENRY MURRAY. 


A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. By 


HENRY MURRAY, Author of *“* A Game of Blutf,” and 
Part Author (with CHRISTIE MURRAY) of “A 
Dangerous Catspaw.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
[ This day. 
GUY GRAVENHIL. 
JACK SKEFFINGTON: a Sporting 
Novel. By GUY GRAVENHIL. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
[ Next week. 


H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY. 


SOME ONE MUST SUFFER: a 


By H. CLIFFE HALLIDAY. 3 


Romance. vols., 


crown Svo. 


Lonpon : CHAPMAN & HALL, Limrrep. 








THE APPROACHING TOURIST SEASON: 
IN NORWAY. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & Co, 


Have in the press and will publish shortly 


THE BEST TOUR in NORWAY. 
By E. J. GOODMAN. 
With numerous Full-page Dlustrations and Route Map. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 


_*;* The book describes, with many practical details, a new 
circular tour a the hitherto little known but most 
beautiful scenery of South-West Norway. 


BOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS AND TOURISTS. 


FOUR WELSH COUNTIES: a Holiday 
Book about Brecknock, Carnarvon, Merioneth, and 
Pembroke. 4 E. A. KILNER. With Ilustrations, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. (Just ready. 


FRIESLAND MERES, and ‘through 
the NETHERLANDS: the Voyage of a Family in a 
Norfolk Wherry. By HENRY MONTAGU DOUGHTY. 
New Edition. Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2 Maps, 
cloth extra, 10s. 64. 

** From inning to end this book is full of interest, the 
places described being seldom visited by Englishmen. The 
illustrations are numerous and remarkably good.” — Field. 


handy Guide, with Illustrated Anecdotes and a Reference 
Plan. By WILMOT HARRISON. Third Edition, 
Revised and greatly Enlarged. Crown Svo, 100 Illustra- 
tions, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Ought to be in the hands of everyone who takes an in- 
terest in the associations which are connected with so many 
London houses. The index map is useful, and the book is 
small enough to be carried in the pocket.””— Times. 

A 


‘ , 

THE CRUISE of the “ FALCON.’ 

Voyage to South America in a 30-ton Yacht. By E. F. 

KNIGHT, Barrister-at-Law. With Illustrations and 

Maps. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

** A record of adventurous travel by sea, land, and river, to 
which it would not be easy to find a parallel.” 

Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of ‘In Far Lochaber,” “ A Princess of Thule,” &c. 
3 vols., crown Svo, cloth. 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 


MACALPINE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


A HIDDEN FOE: a Story of Love 
and Mystery. By G. A. HENTY, Author of “ The Curse 
of Carne’s Hold,” “The Plague Ship,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown Syo, cloth, 21s. 


WEDLOCK and its SKELETON KEY. 


By KATE HOPE HUNTLY. 2 vols., crown Svo, 
cloth, 21s. 


THE GENTLEMAN DIGGER: a 
Study of Society at Johannesburg. By ANNA, 
COMTESSE DE BREMONT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

* Decidedly smart, the production of a clever writer.” 
Glasgow Herald, 








NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW'S 6s. 
STANDARD NOVELS. 


STAND FAS‘, CRAIG ROYSTON! 
By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “A Princess of 
Thule,” * A Daughter of Heth,” *‘ In Far Lochaber,” &c. 
New Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


OUR PLEASANT VICES. By Milner 
MACMASTER. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
** A supremely interesting and well-told tale of Australian 
life A well-conceived story, and an intricate plot skilfully 
constructed and developed.”’ — Scotsman. 


JACK ABBOTT'S LOG: a Yarn of the 
Merchant Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of 
“ Jack’s Yarn,” &c. New Elition. With additional 
matter. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C, 
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Tue Epitor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PuBLisnER, and 
not to the Eprror. 








LITERATURE. 


Philomythus : an Antidote against Credulity. 
By Edwin A. Abbott. 


Newmanianism. A Preface to the Second 
Edition of ‘‘ Philomythus.” By Edwin 
A. Abbott. (Macmillans.) 


Tunis work of Dr. Abbott’s, with its New- 
manian supplement, is equally opportune 
and significant. The death of Cardinal 
Newman was attended by an immediate 
discharge of high-flown panegyrics—like a 
simultaneous flight of gigantic inflated 
balloons—calculated to surprise, perhaps 
also to amuse, the cold philosophic observer 
who stood afar off grimly prospecting the 
bursting, or at any rate the critical pricking, 
of some of those windy monstrosities. 
Though a little puzzling to outsiders who 
had watched Newman’s career from its 
earliest to its latest deviation, the phen- 
omenon had its pleasing aspect. For 
many years, and in two of the most 
owerful Churches in Christendom, he had 
een the accepted religious teacher of 
certain minds of peculiar organisation and 
training. It was, at any rate, pardonable 
that the Romanising Anglican and the 
Anglican Romanist, who professed to owe to 
him some portion of their religious stimu- 
lation, should surround his grave with 
indiscriminate and extravagant eulogy, and 
seek to embalm his memory by hysterical 
monographs and Lives which merely re- 
vealed the blind infatuation of the writers. 
On the other hand, the phenomenon 
had its disquieting and humiliating side. 
It served to show how largely the spirit 
and methods which found expression in 
Newman’s life and work had permeated the 
religious thought of England. It proved— 
not for the first time in the history of eccle- 
siastics—how completely the glamour of a 
high religious profession, profound spiritual 
introspection, and a pietism as invertebrate 
as it was tender and sympathetic, could dis- 
guise a perverse intellectual formation, a 
diseased self-consciousness, and an incor- 
rigible tendency to self-mystification and 
deception. Incidentally, too, it suggested, 
as an indirect and distant inference, what 
irreparable mischief the ecclesiastical upstir 
called ‘‘ the Oxford movement” may have 
done to the manhood, the moral rectitude, 
the simple straightforwardness of religious 
Englishmen. In the clamour of indiscrimi- 
nate laudation which attended his death, such 
a question as the following seems rarely to 
have suggested itself as a fair criterion of his 
worth : Suppose that most Englishmen pos- 
sessed Newman’s habit of hyper-religious, 
sickly introspection, his servile terror of 





Deity, and his selfish concern for his soul’s 
salvation: or were governed in their social, 
commercial, and general life by the principles 
which dominated his religious life. In such 
a case only one result would, in my judg- 
ment, be conceivable: England, under the 
influence of this New-mania, would become 
averitable Anticyra—an island-abode of the 
unwise—wherein religion would be so much 
adulterated with ecclesiasticism and an 
extreme and morbid pietism as to be abso- 
lutely worthless. 

Dr. Abbott, then, seems to me to have ren- 
dered a most invaluable service to English 
thought and literature by the critical investi- 
gation he has here undertaken of one of 
Newman’s most characteristic works, his 
Essay on “ Ecclesiastical Miracles.” If his 
investigation has resulted in shedding, I 
will not say a wholly new, but an enhanced 
ominous and sinister light on Newman’s 
mental conformation, we may accept it as a 
needed correction of the posthumous hyper- 
laudation with which our ears have been 
recently dinned. There are, no doubt, 
persons who will regard Dr. Abbott’s exposé 
as superfluous. Observant and critical 
thinkers—undemoralised by metaphysical 
or theological subtleties—have long arrived 
at a fairly unanimous consensus as to the 
peculiar qualities of Newman’s intellect, as 
well as to their practical outcome in his life 
and conduct. Ample data existed for the 
formation of such a judgment. There is 
little in his later writings, since he joined 
the Church of Rome, which the critic gifted 
with psychological insight and conversant 
with the subtleties of religious metaphysics 
might not have adumbrated and foreseen 
as ulterior stages of his career. His 
earlier writings clearly indicated un- 
usual metaphysical and _ spiritual pro- 
fundity, curiously involved and perverse 
modes of reasoning—partly in forming 
premisses, partly in determining conclusions 
—an undisguised delight in tracking the 
labyrinthine sinuosities of his own thought, 


and a conspicuous ew of eae an 


what in the Athens of Socrates was regarde 
as an extreme form of dialectical delin- 
quency, viz., ‘‘ making the worse appear the 
better cause.” 

This allusion, however, suggests one 
notable defect in Dr. Abbott’s work, or, 
rather, in the studies needed in its prepara- 
tion. He seems inclined to regard Newman’s 
mental faculties and his employment of them 
as if they were unique or sui generis. He 
appears to consider him as a rare or curious 
monstrosity on which he has by chance 
alighted, and which, to prove its extreme 
rarity, he is anxious at once to dissect. 
This I consider not only a mistake, but a 
mistake not unlikely to engender unfairness. 
Newman’s intellect, allowing for the personal 
equation of individuality, seems to me a 
typical one. We have it represented in 
well-known classes of religious and meta- 
wg thinkers in every age of the world’s 

istory. We find, ¢.c., men secretive, pro- 
found, tenderly mystical, sometimes pas- 
sionately religious, engrossed in their own 
intellectual and spiritual speculation, cease- 
lessly constructing some intellectual or 
moral labyrinth, careless even as to 
their own extrication from the mazes of 





their self-involvement, for ever distin- 
guishing between indistinguishables, less 
solicitous to fix truth objectively than to 
watch its protean shapes and disguises in 
the kaleidoscope of their subtly cuaa 
intellects and warm-hued imaginations— 
among, ¢.g., Indian Pundits, Mahommedan 
Doctors, Jewish Rabbis, Greek Sophists, 
medieval Schoolmen, Roman Casuists, and 
Jesuit Fathers. Comparative psychology 
is as yet an unknown science; but a wider 
survey of the vast field of introspective 
ratiocination, whether metaphysical or 
theological, would have enabled Dr. Abbott 
to place Newman—like a new specimen in 
a cabinet-—among the species and genera 
to which he rightly belongs. A further 
investigation of the common characteristics 
of the species would have revealed a kind 
of unscrupulousness in dealing with the 
multiform intangibilities of their thought, 
so that when they have some object to 
serve, as, ¢.g., the Greek sophist or modern 
Jesuit, in making the worse cause seem the 
better, or like Newman, in bringing all 
human thought into the captivity of Roman 
dogma, they find in the inexhaustible 
armoury of their intellectual subtleties, their 
dialectical and verbal subterfuges, precisely 
the weapons which suit their wants. 

Coming now to Dr. Abbott’s criticism. It 
is divisible, as one may see from the table 
of contents, into two parts. 

I. Examination of Newman’s general 
principles, especially of his stress on Prob- 
ability. 

II. Criticism of the essay on ‘ Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles.” 

As to the first, I regret—sympathising as 
much as I do with Dr. Abbott’s object—to 
have to avow my opinion that it is wholly 
unphilosophical and inconclusive. Instead 
of that psychological examination into the 
grounds of man’s belief in speculative and 
indemonstrable objects, which would have 
demonstrated the essential similarity in 
origin, procedure, and conviction of Faith 

Probability, he attempts to undermine 
Probability by wholly differentiating it from 
Faith. A position more suicidal in itself, 
and more in antagonism with the best 
thought of Christian philosophical ——. 
it would be impossible to formulate. By 
making the conviction of Faith equivalent 
to independent or inherent certainty, he has 
made one of those excessive claims for 
theology which science has always, and 
most properly, refused to concede, and has 
very largely destroyed the only sound basis 
for religion—as the belief in the unseen. 
Not to mention Scriptural definitions and 
the Pauline antagonism—which is as philo- 
sophical as it is religious—of Faith and 
Sight, has Dr. Abbott forgotten the argu- 
ment of the Analogy? Is he unmindful that 
all our best theological philosophers—Locke 
and Berkeley, as well as Butler—have been 
content to base religious truths upon Prob- 
ability and to denounce the craving for 
certitude as unsuited for our present state 
of probation. When Newman, in s0 
many of his writings, asserts, in the 
words of Dr. Abbott, that ‘‘ we are to arrive 
at faith in the living God” by accumulated 
probabilities, he says no more than what 
all the best divines would not only allow, 
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but insist on. The accumulated probabilities 
would be the reasonable conditions and 
bases of Faith, and we can have no more than 
faith—a presumptive, indirect, inferential 
belief in an unseen being, a “ Deus 
absconditus,” as Pascal termed him. No 
doubt Newman is shifty and unscrupulous 
in dealing with Probability, as he is with 
every mental process into which religious 
dogma enters; but he is perfectly justified 
in laying stress on Probability as the sole 
basis and condition of religious belief. His 
manipulation of Probability in the interests 
of dogma may be thus expressed : (1) He was 
careful not to discriminate between its 
various kinds and degrees. (2) He demanded 
assent on religious grounds to critically 
feeble and ethically unworthy probabilities. 
(3) By a common but illegitimate hocus 
pocus he transformed at will his personal 
conviction of Probability to ab-extra and 
infallible dogma. 

These unprincipled expedients—it seems 
important to note—are not confined to New- 
man. Dr. Abbott writes as if unaware that 
in denouncing Probability he is attacking a 
well-known principle of Romanist casuistry, 
which has been repeatedly attacked from every 
conceivable point of view. Taking, ¢.g., the 
shifty procedures above enumerated, and 
which may be discovered in almost every 
page of Newman’s controversial writing, 
they are precisely the subterfuges of the 
Jesuits which Pascal exposed in his im- 
mortal Provincials. Thus, the trick of basing 
conduct—and the same rule holds as to 
belief—on insufficient probability is admir- 
ably exposed in the Fifth Provincial, from 
which I cannot refrain from making a few 
extracts. Pascal had been complaining of 
the diversity of probable judgments, since 
the dictum of any renowned doctor sufficed 
to form one, to which the Jesuit Father 
responds : 

‘* Vraiment l’on sait bien qu’ils ne sont pas tous 
de méme sentiment; et cela n’en est que mieux. 
Ils ne s’accordent au contraire presque jamais. 
Il y a peu de questions ot vous ne trouviez 
que lun dit oui, autre dit non. Et en tous 
ces cas-la, l'une et l’autre des opinions contraires 
est probable; et c’est pourquoi Diana dit sur 
un certain sujet ‘Ponce et Sanchez sont de 
contraires avis: mais parce qu’ils étoient tous 
deux savans, chacun rend son opinion probable.’ 

‘** Mais, mon pére, lui dis-je, on doit étre bien 
embarrass¢ 4 choisir alors !— Point du tout, dit- 
il; iln’y a qu’a snivre Pavis qui agrée le plus 
Eh quoi! si lautre est plus probable ?—I 
n’importe, me dit-il. Et si lautre est plus 
sir ?—Il n’importe, me dit encore le pére; le 
voici bien expliqué. C’est Emmanuel Sa de 
notre Société dans son aphorisme De /ubio: 
‘On peut faire ce qu’on pense étre permis selon 
une opinion probable, quoique le contraire soit 
plus sir. Or, Popinion d’un seul docteur grave 
y suffit.——Et si une opinion est tout ensemble et 
moins probable et moins stire, sera-t-il permis 
de la suivre, en quittant ce que l’on croit ¢tre 
plus probable et plus sir ’— Oui, encore une 
fois, me dit-il; écoutez Filutius, ce grand 
jesuite de Rome. ‘II est permis de suivre 
Vopinion la moins probable, quoiqu’elle soit la 
moins siire: c’est l’opinion commune des nou- 
veaux auteurs.’ Cela n’est-il pas clair ?—Nous 
voici bien au large, lui dis-je, mon révérend 
péere. Graces 4 vos opinions probables, nous 
avons une belle liberté de conscience.” 

It is evident that Newman, as “un docteur 
grave,’ regarded his own “ probable 


foot ?” 





| opinion ” as a justificatory persuasive to 


others of the dogma he adopted (see his 
letter to Pattison, Philomythus, p. 84); and 
the fact shows his intellectual and moral 
kinship with the most astute and unprin- 
cipled of Jesuit casuists. 

In this disingenuous dealing with Pro- 
bability so as to subserve the cause of 
Romanist dogma, Newman has offered 
ample ground for controversial attack, 
wherein, had he found an adversary 
with the intellectual acumen and con- 
troversial skill of Pascal, he might, for all 
sane and reasonable men, have been easily 
crushed. Dr. Abbott, in my opinion, has, in 
this part of his book, made the mistake of 
an unexperienced general, ¢.¢., choosing his 
ground badly. Because Newman misused 
the argument of Probability for dogmatic 
purposes, he assumes that the argument is 
not legitimate for Christian apologetics. 
Has he ever heard the reply of James IT. to 
the extreme Nonconformists at the Hampton 
Court Cunference—‘‘They used to wear 
shoes and stockings in times of Popery; 
have you, therefore, a mind to go bare- 
Indeed, Dr. Abbott’s hankering for 
certainty betrays no small share of that very 
predilection for dogma which was one main 
cause of all Newman’s intellectual aberra- 
tions and moral perversities. Nor is this 
all; there is another similarity between the 
author of Philomythus and the dogmatic sys- 
tem which had such fatal fascination for 
Newman. He indirectly uses threats to 
deter men from placing their religious 
belief on a conscientiously attained basis of 
Probability. He talks ominously of the 
“terrible possibility of losing it” (p. 77). 
It is to be hoped that the menace will not 
weigh much with those who regard honestly 
sustained belief—just that and no more— 
as the most precious of all treasures. Cer- 
tainly a confessed loss of a belief—supposing 
the probabilities which sustained it gave 
way—-would be infinitely preferable to re- 
taining it when the evidence had declared 
itself against it. Noble failure is, under 
any circumstances, preferable to ignoble 
success. Dr. Abbott will, perhaps, recall the 
words : 

Bov'Aoun 5’, bvat, naras 
5pav ekauapreiv waddAor } vingy Kanes. 

Before leaving what I consider the critical 
defects of Dr. Abbott’s book, there is one 
more point on which I would insist ; and 
that is the kind of submission to external 
authority which Newman desiderated as the 
supremest manifestation of human belief. 
I need hardly point out this is the well- 
known sacrificio dell? intelletto, in virtue of 
which Newman first joined the Romish 
Church and, after sundry hesitations and 
equivocal professions, submitted to the 
stupendous demands of the Vatican decrees. 
It seems to me that Dr. Abbott might have 
made more than he has of this repulsive and 
demoralising position. He could have scored 
a further point by comparing Newman’s 
faltering—I had almost said disingenuous— 
submission with Déllinger’s determined 
refusal to prostitute his most rudimentary 
conceptions of truth and honesty before the 
shrine of a half-imbecile Pope. 

“Tf I did so,” pleaded the great German theo- 
logian, ‘‘ there would then no longer be for me 





any such thing as historical truth and cer- 
tainty . . . I should then have to suppose that 
my whole life long I had been in a world of 
dizzy illusion, and that in historical matters 
I am incapable of distinguishing truth from 
falsehood.” 


My remarks on Dr. Abbott’s criticism of 
Newman’s general principles has extendel 
to such a length that I have but little space 
left for his attack on the ‘‘ Essay on Ecclesi- 
astical Miracles.” Here I have only com- 
mendation and congratulation to offer. So 
far as a book can be controversially crushed, 
so far as its arguments, with their countless 
perversities, disingenuous and worthless 
reasonings, can be torn limb from limb, Dr. 
Abbot has performed the annihilating opera- 
tion with a verve and zest which is almost 
savage in its ruthless intensity. At the 
same time he must not suppose that his 
reply, crushing as it is, will necessarily 
present itself in that light to extreme New- 
manites. Newman has more than once been 
theologically exterminated, as e.g. by Archer 
Butler in his Letters on Romanism ; but like a 
battalion in the autzmn manoeuvres that 
has been repeatedly under fire and as often 
annihilated, the operation does not seem to 
affect prejudicially the continued existence 
of Newmanism. There is a refreshing inno- 
cence—betokening the inexperienced con- 
troversialist—in Dr. Abbott’s expressed con- 
viction that he will “catch our Proteus in 
a net from which he cannot extricate 
himself.” He has in the judgment of 
every sane critic performed this feat 
over and over in the course of his 
Philomythus; but he has evidently forgotten— 
perhaps has never learnt—that it is one thing 
to secure a slippery antagonist in a net, but 
it is another and much more arduous task to 
make him and his followers confess that he 
is inextricably secured. Kingsley was a 
retrarius, neither deficient in skill nor lacking 
in equipment, who found his direct, straight- 
forward tactics absolutely ineffective against 
an antagonist who, as often as he was fairly 
netted, could declare that he was wholly 
unconscious of the entanglement. 

With all its imperfections, however—and 
some of them seem to me serious— I regard 
Dr. Abbott’s book as meeting partially a 
sorely needed want. I will not venture to 
affirm that he has discovered, or, at all 
events, provided, a sufficiency of hellebore 
to thoroughly purge England of this New- 
mania. Probably this would tax the 
resources of Anticyra itself. But it is 
surely time, in the interests of truth and 
religion, to arrive at some fair estimate of 
the life and works of John Henry Newman. 
It is time that his career should be reviewed 
from the standpoint, not of an effete, self- 
mystifying ecclesiasticism, but from that of 
ordinary un-dogmatised Christianity. It is 
time that psychology should learn to dis- 
criminate a type of religionism at once too 
subtle to be sincere and too profound 
to be questioned, too serpentine to be 
imitated and too well intentioned to 
merit reprobation, too self-conscious 1o 
be wholly praiseworthy and too widely 
sympathetic not to deserve some esteem. 
It is time that the apotheosis of a 
career remarkable for its piety, however 
emasculate and perverted but remarkable 
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also for spiritual and mental shiftiness, for 
dialectical and verbal sophistry, for un- 
limited power and capacity for self- 
deception, should finally cease. Prof. 
Pfleiderer closes his recent review of 
theology in Great Britain (Development of 
Theology, p. 401) with the remarkable 
forecast :—‘‘ The days of a Newman and a 
Pusey are for ever past for Oxford and 
for England.” While every English well- 
wisher for the sane religious culture and 
progressive enlightenment of his country 
will cordially reciprocate the wish embodied 
in such a vaticination, we cannot as yet be 
said to be within measurable distance of its 


accomplishment. P . 
oun OWEN. 








One of Our Conquerors. In 3 vols. By 
George Meredith. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tue works of a writer past the prime of 
life are apt to display a certain excess or 
extravagance: what was once his strength 
has now become his weakness, and his 
virtue has changed into his vice. This is 
most often seen in the case of very strong 
and masterful writers; those whose good 
work is all done in some one annus mirabilis, 
or flowering season, fall into mere decay, as 
Coleridge or as Wordsworth. It is in 
writers whose whole life has been full of 
successful toil and untiring effort, that 
manner degenerates into mannerism. Such 
writers, and, indeed, all artists of such a 
kind, are often men who have discovered 
some new way in art, and who possess a 
secret and a power proper to themselves ; 
the world, used to the old and familiar 
ways, will not at once take notice of them. 
In proportion to their faith in themselves 
and their fidelity to their art, these artists, 
unshaken and undeterred, continue upon 
their way, rather increasing than relaxing 
their unappreciated labours. Slowly and 
gradually the world comes round to their 
side, isconverted to theirfaith, welcomes them 
with applause. But what of the artists, all 
thislong time? Is there no danger that, in 
a kind of unconscious defiance and challenge, 
they will have gone too far, and grown 
enamoured of that in their work which the 
world did well to blame? If the world 
cried out upon their obscurity, where there 
was some obscurity but not much, was it not 
natural in them to have replied with worse 
obscurities, out of an impatient contempt 
and exasperation? It is permissible to 
think that Browning had a little of this 
feeling, when he filled his later books with 
so much more argument than imagination. 


Landor dared to think that Milton, in 


Paradise Regained, was ‘‘ subject to strange 


hallucinations of the ear.” Now, Milton | 


held, although the world does not, that 
Paradise Regained is superior to Paradise Lost. 
It is as though, foreseeing the ‘revel of 
rhyme” that was to supersede his greater 
harmonies, he gathered himself together, 
and went nigh to straining the resources of 
his rhythm beyond its just capacity. 

It has been said of late that Mr. Meredith, 
in his new book, has likewise exhibited 
“the defects of his qualities;” that his 
former work reached the farthest limits of 
successful audacity, and that One of Our 














Conquerors has passed beyond them. Cordial 
and enthusiastic admirers of Mr. Meredith 
are ringing the changes upon “ wilful eccen- 
tricity” and ‘ wanton obscurity” and “lack 
of proportion in design.” Since the present 
writer is unable to share these opinions, it 
is incumbent upon him to acknowledge 
that, upon reading the book for the first 
time, he did not reckon it a masterpiece. 
Read three or four times, the book grows 
upon the reader, the apparent confusion 
disappears, the intricacies of design become 
intelligible, and the whole greatness of 
design is evident. Hasty impression yields 
to careful meditation. 

Let us take, first, a question of style: is 
One of Our Conquerors written in a style of 
grotesque and perverted eccentricity, whilst 
Richard Feverel or The Egoist is full of true 
force and beauty? That can be maintained 
only by one who has not read Mr. Meredith’s 
earlier books for a year at least ; one who 
retains a sense of their greatness, forgetting 
all but their final and permanent effect. 
Again, he who maintains that view must 
have ignored this fact: that with Mr. 
Meredith style and subject change or grow 
together. In proportion as the subject is 
simple, or idyllic, or tragic, or humorous, or 
rapid, so does the style assume those qualities. 
If the chief influences brought to bear upon 
the chief characters be influences of the 
great and busy world, of crowded and com- 
plicated life, then the style reflects the nature 
of those influences. All Mr. Meredith’s 
books are full of stir and animation ; but 
three of them, in especial, are full of this 
general or social life, this business and 
animation felt in the very atmosphere. In 
Beauchamp’s Career, and Diana of the Cross- 
ways, and One of Our Conquerors, it is not too 
much to say that ‘“‘ the world,” or “ society,” 
or “‘ the public,” or ‘‘ the nation,” seems to 
rank among the daniatis personae. Now, most 
English writers who wish to make an effect 
of this kind, to suffuse their work with this 
breath of the general life, attempt it by pages 
of reflection and description, in which the 
words are abstract and the sentences are 
sentiments. Unless the writer be very 
skilful, his writing will be very dull; at 
the best, it will too often be mere rhetoric. 
But Mr. Meredith differs in this from 
almost every other novelist of eminence : 
that he sees thoughts as things, emotions 
as images, the abstract as the concrete. 
He has eyes for the form and colour of an 
idea; he presents it to us full of life. It 
is now a truism to say that a cause is 
identical with its effects ; but the illustration 
may help us out. When an ordinary writer 
gives us an idea, he gives it us in a dull 
and sparing way; the implicit truth is 
there, but it remains implicit: he states, as 
it were, a cause. Mr. Meredith states the 
effects, the explicit operations of the cause ; 
the thought is expressed in concrete terms. 
His lively phrases are not metaphorical, 
but logical; the ideas are translated into 
their equivalent expressions in actual life. 
Those readers are surely wrong who regard 
Mr. Meredith’s characteristic phrases as so 
many attempts at epigram and wit. Critics 
have published lists of Mr. Meredith’s 
“failures” in epigram. They might as 


characteristic phrases are rather faithful 
translations of general and abstract ideas 
into expressions of their concrete contents 
of meaning: translations by a humourist, 
whose humour need not relish the phrase, 
which may be ludicrous, but the act 
of making it, the discovery that, do but 
examine such and such an idea, and the 
phrase will be found to express it. So that 
when Mr. Meredith is accused of straining 
after wit, he is in reality but keeping close 
to facts, which is apt to be a grimly serious 
form of humour. It may not be amiss to 
compare with Mr. Meredith’s manner of ex- 
pressing ideas, his manner of expressing 
nature. His poems, for keenness of sight, 





for close contact with the most precise 
details, have few rivals: and here he re- 
verses his process, and from an expression 
of the visible or the audible in nature, he 
passes to its meaning for man in thought. 
In this way he keeps touch with both sides 
of life: real and ideal, analytic and syn- 
thetic; he cannot understand one without 
the other. 

As is always the case with all true 
writers, the consideration of Mr. Meredith’s 
style passes insensibly into that of his 
subject. It may be assumed that most 
readers of the AcApEMY are now acquainted 
with One of Our Conquerors ; so that, instead 
of a lame description of the book, we may 
consider one or two points, which are of the 
greatest interest. Te begin with Victor 
Radnor, and his position. When a young 
man, he, to put it with all possible crudity, 
married an old woman for her money. 
Certain critics have cried ‘Cad!” and 
refused to consider the possibility of his ever 
afterwards redeeming that dishonourable 
act of youthful folly. Such a criticism 
shows the inadequacy of petrified moral 
codes. Victor’s act was not merely an 
offence against conventional laws of 
honour, which change with time, but 
against immutable laws of nature; and 
his next act was in defiance of conventional 
law, but in harmony with reason and with 
nature. He took for his true wife, in all 
but legal rights, a woman prepared to obey 
her nature and his. The first wrong to 
nature is redressed by a disregard of con- 
vention. Now, all this talk about nature 
and conventionality might, in the case of a 
weak writer, have been no more than a 
somewhat nauseous cant, in the least 
desirable style of Rousseau. But Mr. Mere- 
dith—need it be said ?—ignores nothing. 
With a conception of tragic art and of moral 
law, which is among his greatest achieve- 
ments, he shows us the failure of both father 
and mother, Victor and Nataly. Victor is 
too enamoured of the world which he has 
defied and coaxed, and Nataly too afraid of 
it. But he also shows us their triumph, in 
their child, in Nesta. We agree with 
Colney Durance when 
‘he considered the shallowness of the abstract 
Optimist exposed enough in Victor’s history. 
He was reconciled to it when, looking on their 
child, he discerned that, for a cancelling of the 
errors chargeable to them, the father and 
mother had kept faith with Nature.” 


Nesta — neither cherishing a prosperous 
superstition about the world based upon 





well be called his failures in epic. All such 


worldly success, nor a shrinking fear and 
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deference bred of one noble disloyalty 
to convention—can face the world upon 
fair terms. She neither accepts its stupid 
prose, nor dreams over its false poetry ; 
but, interpreting the reason in nature, she 
has every true power upon her side. Mr. 
Meredith has drawn more portraits and 
characters of true women than any other 
Englishman, but Shakspere and Browning ; 
Nesta is, it may be thought, the truest of 
them all : 
‘** Thou hast left behind 
—- that will work for thee—air, earth, and 
skies ; 

There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee ; thou hast great allies ; 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.”’ 


The lines came into our mind, when reading 
the last pages of the book, as applicable to 
the woman who, with all her zeal upon 
unpopular sides and for bold causes, never 
lost tolerance for the world of folly and of 
intolerance, except only ‘‘ when she thought 
of it as the world condemning her mother.” 
LioneL JOHNSON. 








The History of Sicily from the Earliest 
Times. By EK, A. Freeman. Vols. I. and 
II. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


(Second Notice.) 


Havine discussed the problems connected 
with the prehistoric races, Mr. Freeman 
devotes the remainder of his space to the 
foundation and growth of the foreigncolonies, 
Phoenician and Greek. We are here con- 
fronted with the question whether the ideal 
historian should be absolutely free from 
bias. Ranke, who approaches nearest to 
this ‘standard, is unquestionably dull, while 
the unconcealed partisanship of Macaulay, 
Froude, and Grote have helped to make 
them readable. 

Mr. Freeman being, as everyone knows, a 
keen politician, it is difficult for him to write 
political history with impartiality. In fact, 
the bias is so manifest that it creates a 
prejudice against the causes which are 
espoused. A diligent student of Thucy- 
dides, he has failed to learn the lesson 
taught by the great master. Democracy, 
he says, means “‘ freedom”; it means “‘ fresh 
life and fulness of life.” Yet his own pages 
show that democracy may mean despotism 
of the worst kind—the despotism of ignorant 
and irresponsible mobs, swayed by dema- 
gogues through appeals to their interests or 
their passions. ‘The “fresh life and fulness 
of life’’ at Syracuse began with the lynching 
of Tydarion and others “ by the well-dis- 
posed citizens,” the account of which reads 
like the recent lynching of Italians ‘‘ by the 
well-disposed citizens” of New Orleans. 
The “fresh life and fulness of life” next 
manifests itself in the odious tyranny of 
‘* petalism,” the proscription by secret ballot 
of citizens who were supposed to be un- 
favourable to the new order of things, 
followed by its natural result, the exclusion 
or the retirement of all the ablest men from 
politics and public life. When the republican 
armies are defeated the cry of treason is 
raised ; and, as in the Franco-German war, 
Nous sommes trahis forms the convenient ex- 
planation of inevitable disaster. The incom- 








petent general, elected by the popular vote, 
is accused of having wilfully caused the 
defeat, and is put to death. Twice within a 
few years after democratic rule began at 
Syracuse is a defeated general, chosen by 
popular acclamation, accused of treason, 
and made the scapegoat for the blunder 
of the mob which had selected him. In 
the French Terror we see the Revolu- 
tion devouring her own children, the 
Girondists departing in the tumbril from the 
scene of their triumphs, and Lavoisier, 
astronomer, chemist, mathematician, sent 
to the guillotine; so at Acragas we see 
Empedocles, poet, ae and man of 
science, as well as leader of the democratic 
revolution, dying either in exile or by his 
own act. 

Mr. Freeman is far too honest to garble 
his authorities. But when they recount the 
natural results which followed on the estab- 
lishment of mob-rule he thinks that “ we 
may perhaps detect some touches of a pen 
hostile to democracy ” (II. 375). And again, 
when Diodorus tells us how, when the 
Syracusan democrats gained the upper hand, 
“the chief men were sent away, and other 
good and able men who might have done 
good service to the Commonwealth were led 
by these warnings to keep aloof from public 
affairs,” Mr. Freeman explains away the 
account as ‘‘a picture clearly borrowed 
from some rhetorical enemy of democracy ” 
(II. 534). And when Aristotle, the great 
master of political science, speaks of the 
Syracusan democracy as ‘‘ unruly and dis- 
orderly,” Mr. Freeman observes that this 
“is the common way of speaking of all 
democracies by those who stand aloof from 
practical politics.” 

Naturally, Mr. Freeman does scant justice 
to the wise and splendid rulers—in tech- 
nical phrase called “ tyrants” by the Greeks 
—to whom the rapid expansion of Sicily 
in wealth and power must be attributed. 
They may also claim the merit, or demerit, 
of that destruetion of the Etruscan navy by 
which the Western Mediterranean was 
opened to the commercial enterprise of 
Syracuse; of that crushing defeat of 
Carthage at Himera which gave the Greeks 
the dominion of the island, and of the policy 
which made Syracuse and Acragas the 
greatest and most splendid cities in the 
Hellenic world, their munificent patronage 
bringing about the golden age of Sicilian 
literature and art. 

Mr. Freeman is even more unfair to the 
well-balanced political institutions of Car- 
thage, praised alike by Aristotle and by Cato 
—the constitution under which she acquired a 
vast colonial empire, an immense commerce, 
and boundless wealth, and which gave her 
an unexampled political stability, lasting for 
some 600 years. The secret lay in the 
checks and limitations of political power. 
The constitution resembled, in many 
respects, that which worked so well in 
Venice. It was aristocratic in its basis, 
combining monarchical and _ oligarchic 
elements, with certain democratic checks 
which gave the commons a voice and due 
influence in the state, protecting them from 
oppression, but not entrusting them with the 
uncontrolled conduct of affairs. 


This is the real “ unity of history.” The 





unity of history does not mean that there 
are no differences between ancient and 
modern times; but it teaches us the lesson 
that human nature is essentially the same in 
all ages, and that similar political blunders 
will bring about similar evils. This is the 
lesson taught by Athens, Corcyra, and Syra- 
cuse; and this is why Thucydides remains 
the most instructive of all historians. 

Mr. Freeman constantly allows his views 
on the Eastern Question to colour his narra- 
tive. Himera, he says, ‘‘is a name that 
calls up one of the brightest and one of the 
saddest days in the long tale of the Eternal 
Strife” (1. 265). Which day was bright 
and which was sad may be a matter of 
opinion. According to Mr. Freeman (II. 208), 
the bright day, which “ truly was a strife of 
light and darkness, of good and evil,” was 
the day when Hamilcar, in alliance with 
one great Greek city, was defeated by 
another, and his army put to the sword 
or reduced to slavery. The sad day was 
when the grandson of Hamilcar, welcomed 
to Sicily by the Greeks as their deliverer 
from the most odious of Syracusan tyrants, 
avenged the death of his ancestor by 
razing Himera to the ground, after most 
of the inhabitants had escaped by night. 

The advent of the Greek settlers is 
called the ‘coming of the crusaders,” 
and the Greek attempt to expel the earlier 
Phoenician colonists is termed a ‘holy 
crusade.” As for holiness, it seems strange 
to employ such a term to the ‘‘ unspeakable” 
Greek—cruel, treacherous, and addicted to 
unnatural vices, though it may be admitted 
that the ‘“‘holy crusade” of the Greeks 
in Sicily was less atrocious than some 
other holy crusades, such as the extermina- 
tion of the Albigenses, the merciless crusad- 
ing massacres at Antioch and Jerusalem, or 
the pillage of the wealthiest of Christian 
capitals by the licentious freebooters of the 
Fourth Crusade. 

The Phoenicians are constantly spoken of 
as ‘‘ barbarians,” and their religion as the 
worship of Moloch. The Greeks, doubtless, 
used the word BdpBapa to designate races 
whose language differed from their own; 
but the English word “ barbarian” has 
acquired another meaning, and it is either 
pedantic or invidious to use it systematically 
as the term to designate a highly civilised 
people (I. 271). The Phoenicians may 
be called “barbarians” in the same sense 
that the dwellers in the Celestial Empire 
call the nations of the West barbarians 
and foreign devils. But when we re- 
member that to these ‘ barbarians ” 
the Greeks owed the first elements of 
civilisation and artistic culture, it seems 
strange to read that it was contact with the 
Greeks that ‘awakened artistic tastes in 
the Punic mind” (II. 411). This is a per- 
verse inversion of the facts. It was from 
these “‘ barbarians” that the rude tribes of 
Hellas derived their first knowlege of 
metals and of writing, of precious gums 
and spices, of ship-building, masonry, and 
music. A large proportion of the culture- 
words in Greek are Phoenician loan-words. 
The terms used by the Greeks to designate 
musical instruments, such as the harp, the 
lyre, and the flute, the words for metal, 
gold, and bronze, for the sapphire and the 
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jasper, for myrrh, cassia, cinnamon, wax, 
and wine, for the finer kinds of pottery, 
for the chiton itself, for the linen of which it 
was made, and for the precious dye which 
tinged it, are all Phoenician. The siglos 
is the same word as the Phoenician shekel, 
and the mina is the mana. To the 
Phoenicians works of supreme artistic ex- 
cellencé are assigned by Homer. Achilles 
proposes as a prize a silver bowl pre- 
eminent in beauty, ‘since skilful Sidonians 
had wrought it well.” Phoenician craftsmen 
built and furnished the temple of Solomon. 
Artistic bowls of bronze from Cyprus and 
Assyria testify to the skill of Phoenician 
artists, whose very names are found in- 
scribed on the splendid paterae from Pales- 
trina. 

The perpetual talk about the “ Eternal 
Cause,” the ‘ Eternal Strife” between 
“Hellas and Canaan,” between “ Aryan 
and Semitic man,” is misleading as well as 
wearisome. In no correct sense can the 
Phoenicians be called the ‘‘ men of Canaan,” 
while ethnologists would be supremely 
grateful for the exhibition of an authentic 
specimen of ‘‘ Aryan man.” Till this Aryan 
man is found, the word “ Aryan” must be 
considered merely as a philological term 
designating a class of inflective languages 
spoken by races of heterogeneous origin. 

It is no less a misuse of words to 
say of the battle of Salamis that ‘ Hellas 
against Canaan was the cause to be 
judged on that memorable day.” It 
would be less incorrect to say that the 
cause to be judged on that day was the 
cause of the Asiatic Greeks against their 
Athenian oppressors than to say that it was 
the cause of Hellas against Canaan. The 
Persians were in no sense “men of Canaan”’; 
and in the fleet of Xerxes the ships of the 
Asiatic and insular Greeks were actually 
more numerous than the ships compulsorily 
furnished by the Phoenicians. 

It is an abuse of language to call the 
Phoenicians barbarians, but it is an abuse 
of history systematically to represent 
Moloch as the name of the deity they 
worshipped. Of this there is no evidence, 
or rather the evidence is the other way. 
In the Phoenician inscriptions from Sicily, 
which Mr. Freeman unaccountably omits to 
notice, we have the names of Phoenician 
gods, and these names appear again and 
again in similar inscriptions from Athens, 
Sardinia, Malta, Carthage, and Sidon ; but 
the name of Moloch is never found. This 
constant reference to Moloch seems to be 
intended to suggest, 7 invidiam, that human 
sacrifice was a chief element in the Phoe- 
nician religion. But when Mr. Freeman 
contrasts what he calls ‘‘the creed of 
Athéné and the creed of Moloch,” he 
should remember that, if human sacrifice 
was practised in Carthage, it was also 
practised, as we read in what has been 


called the Bible of the Greeks, by the. 


Homeric heroes. And when, only the other 
day, a bottle of blood-red wine was broken 
by our Queen over the stem of a vessel to 


be launched, we recognise a survival of | 


human sacrifice as practised at no very 
remote period by our own Scandinavian 
ancestors. 





Greeks and Semites is represented as a 
contest between good and evil, light and 
darkness. This is essentially misleading. 
The chief Phoenician deities were Esmun, 
a beneficent healing deity, to whom the 
great temple at Carthage was dedicated, 
and who was identified with Aesculapius 
by the Greeks. Next comes Baal Samin, 
the Just One, the “lord of heaven”; and 
Melcarth, who at Dorian Corinth, and pro- 
bably at Dorian Syracuse, was reverenced 
under his Semitic name of Melicertes, and 
elsewhere by the Greek name of Heracles. 
From Sicily itself we have inscriptions to 
Baal Hammon, the ‘sun lord,” who is 
identified both with Zeus and Crenus, and 
to Astarte, ‘‘the heavenly maiden,” who 
became the Artemis and Aphrodite of the 
Greeks. In fact, the Greek mythology, so 
far as it was not a rude rural paganism, was 
mainly derived from the Phoenician teachers. 
The mythsof Apollo, Ares, Adonis, Aphrodite, 
Artemis, Heracles, Cronus, Zeus, are mainly 
Phoenician loan-myths. 

The conquest of Sicily by the Norman ad- 
venturers belongsalso tothe ‘‘Eternal Strife.” 
The name of Roger is inscribed “on the 
bede-roll of the men who won their choicest 
laurels in the Eternal Cause” (II. 161). 
Roger comes as the champion of the “ creed 
of Christ” against ‘‘ the creed of Mahomet.” 
It is true that Roger extorted from the 
Pope the title of perpetual and hereditary 
Legate of the Holy See, and the right to wear 
the mitre and thedalmatic; but, when wefind 
that Rome was pillaged by Roger’s Moslem 
levies, that a descendant of Roger led his 
Saracens against the Pope, that Turks 
fought against Venice under the banner of 
St. Peter, and that the Greek Emperor Alexius 
enlisted several thousand Turks to fight 
against Robert Guiscard,the ‘Eternal Strife,” 
it must be admitted, seems to have got some- 
what mixed. And, when we find the here- 
ditary Legate of the Holy See, clad in mitre 
and dalmatic, discussing ethics or science 
with Moslem Doctors, or posing as an 
Oriental sultan in his seraglio, surrounded 
by eunuchs and odalisques, it becomes diffi- 
cult to decide what is light and what is 
darkness in the ‘‘ Eternal Cause” of which 
Roger is the laureate champion. 

Isaac Taytor. 








A Light Load. 
Mathews.) 


Unper the prettily and whimsically modest 
title of A Light Load Mrs. Radford has 
published a little book of poems, only sixty- 
four pages in length—a tiny, fragile load, 
indeed, but not less exquisite than it is 
unsubstantial. It is a book of songs, and 
the songs are full of instinctive music, 
which soars naturally. They have the 
choice, unsought felicity of a nature essen- 
tially lyrical. Always finished in style, 
with the distinction which can never be 
acquired, they have almost an air of 
impromptu, and one might imagine the 
writer to be little conscious of the process 
by which they have come to be so finished. 
With certain delicate, remote echoes of the 
poets who have written the most haunting 
lyrics—of Heine, of Tennyson—they have 


By Dollie Radford. (Elkin 


The contest between the religions of the | the originality of a single temperament, of 





which one feels they are the direct outcome, 
the spontaneous, sincere expression. And 
this temperament, emotional as it is, has 
attained to see life steadily, to accept the 
hours of joy and of sadness without extra- 
vagant outcry. There is a restraint, a sense 
of measure, in the expression of varying 
moods, which gives a singular charm to 
these really passionate and deeply-felt lyrics. 
In the lines placed by way of dedication at 
the beginning—lines which any poet might 
be proud to have written—there is a thrill 
of profound emotion which comes with all 
the stronger effect on account of the 
strenuous quietness of the lines in which it 
is expressed : 
** The love within my heart for thee 
Before the world was had its birth, 
It is the part God gives to me 
Of the great wisdom of the earth.’’ 


These four lines seem to have something 
final about them—seem to say concerning 
the supreme devotion, the sacrament and 
worship of love, all that needs to be said. 
Something of the same fineness of appro- 
priate expression occurs again and again, in 
something the same inevitable way, in many 
parts of the book. Here are some lines 
which have not a little of Wordsworth’s 
“natural magic” of feeling and style—the 
perfect communion with Nature bringing 
with it the perfect expression :— 
‘* Upon your brow the great wise trees ! 
Will breathe, and something sweet 
Will reach you from the fragrant gr ss 
You press beneath your feet, 
And some fair spirit of the fields, 
Peaceful and happy-eyed, 
Will find a way into your heart, 
I think, and there abide.’’ 


Again, in another order of emotion : 


** Dear love, my pulses throb and start 
To-night with longings sweet and new, 
And young hopes beat within a heart 
Grown old in loving you.”’ 


And yet again, in a stanza which has some- 
thing curiously rare and intimate, so subtle 
a simplicity, and, in the last line, a touch of 
inexpressible magic : 
‘* My unseen brother and sister, 
Who dwell ’neath the roofs we pass, 
Are you sad and weary with toil and care? 
My rest is full, I have rest to spare, 
I whisper it through your grass.”’ 


Here, too—to give a longer quotation—is a 
lyric which has again something of “ natural 
magic” : 
** Amid a crown of radiant hills, 
A little wood with blossoms rare 
Breathes sweetly, while the young lark trills 
His new-learnt melody and fills 
The fragrant air. 


Among its boughs the fresh winds play, 
And, where the spreading branches part, 

The sunlight drops from spray to spray, 

And seeks the ferny streams which play 
Within its heart. 


And there the wild bee fills his cells, 

And murmurs through the golden hours, 
And charméd fancies and sweet spells 
Are woven in the tall bluebells 

And cuckoo-flowers. 


There many a mossy bank entwined 
With shining leaves awaits our choice ; 
Come swiftly, love, my soul unbind 
With thy dear looks, that it may find 
Its prisoned voice.”’ 
This Light Load, this book of songs and 
snatches, so musical, so finished, so tenderly 
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sincere, so full of contentment in love, of 
delight in the flowers and birds of spring, 
has the charm of a gracious unity—the 
unity, as 1 have said, of a special tempera- 
ment. ‘l'his augurs well for the future of a 
very genuine poet, whose first book is already 
so full of exquisite accomplishment. So 
small a volume can scarcely be expected to 
conquer the attention of a public which 
takes its poetry unwillingly, but in big 
doses. It will win its way, however, I am 
sure, to the grateful regard of that select 
publie within the public which really cares 
for poetry, and would give most epics for a 
perfect song. 





Arriuurn Symons. 


THREE PLEAS FOR LIBERTY. 


A Plea for Liberty: an Argument Against 
Socialism and Socialistic Legislation. 
Edited by Thomas Mackay. ‘John 
Murray.) 

‘INTERNATIONAL = SCIENTIFIC — SERTES,”? — 
Socialism New and Old. By W. M. 
Graham. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

The Eight Hours Day. By Sidney Webb 
and Harold Cox. (Walter Neott. 

We have probably to wait a long time for 

the great work on the politics of an indus- 

trial society which shall reduce to order 
our confused ideas and mark plainly the 
path of progress. In the meantime we have 
to piece together our theories as best we may 
from occasional observation, from  blue- 
books, and from one-sided treatises. lor 
such as are troubled in their minds about the 
vexed question of state inteference, it would 
be worth while to read one after the other 
the three books here grouped together. We 
have put Prof. Graham as the moderate man 
between the two extremes; but the order of 
reading matters little. The reader will 
not find in them, or in all of them together, 

a solution of the question—when he has 

read them, he may, like Lord Eldon, simply 

doubt; but he will at least see that the 
question is a very diflicult one, and that is 
something. 


In A Plea for Liberty Mr. Thomas Mackay 
(the author of a recent book on Zhe English 
Poor, in which ‘the inoculation of the 
masses with the instincts of property” was 
laid down as the true line of social reform) 
has brought together twelve essays by 
twelve ardent believers in Individualism, 
each of whom confines himself more or less 
closely to a special part of the field, and 
whose common purpose is to show that the 
state touches nothing which it does not 
spoil, Mr. Ilerbert Spencer crowning the 
work with an introductory essay entitled 
“From Freedom to Bondage,” in which he 
renews, in a tone of gloomy infallibility, his 
warnings of the fatal result of abandon- 
ing the réyine of contract for the régime 
of status. Nome of the essays have a 
general scope; and one of these, on “The 
Limits of Liberty,” by Mr. Wordsworth 
Donnisthorpe, very brightly written and 
showing a healthy distrust of abstract prin- 
ciples, serves, though perhaps undesignedly, 
the useful purpose of correcting the exag- 
geration of much of the rest of the book. 


Industrial legislation, the tyranny and 
selfishness of state socialism in Australia, 
trade unionism new and old, the use of 
capital by the state and by the individual, 
free education, the housing of the working 
classes, the post office, free libraries, and 
electric lighting—these are the texts on 
which the various writers discourse. The 
design is to show by illustrations the 
encroachments on liberty from which we 
are suffering, and which in their cumulative 
effect mean, as the editor thinks, ‘“ the 
gradual and insidious advance of a dull and 
enervating pauperism.” 


In his Socialism New and Old, Prof. 
Graham has no particular theory to push. 
He devotes the greater part of his work to a 
critical review of Socialism in its different 
forms, giving special attention to the Collec- 
tivist Socialism of to-day, based on Karl 
Marx’s theory of value ; and having reached 
the conclusion that Universal Collectivism is 
an impossible cure for the evils most com- 
plained of (namely, the undue share which 
employing capitalists on the one hand, and 
landlords and other non-workers on the 
other hand, obtain under the present system), 
he proceeds to consider how far the more 
moderate proposals of the state Socialists are 
practicable, dealing with such matters as 
landholding, inheritance, wages, the eight 
hours day, and the extension of govern- 
ment management in the sphere of 
industry. Speaking very cautiously— so 
cautiously, indeed, that it is sometimes 
difficult to understand his exact position— 
he argues that in many ways the state can 
exercise a beneficial control, and may use- 
fully extend its functions without fear that 
the extension will end in the slavery which 
Mr. Spencer predicts. Yet even if Socialism 
were slavery, says Prof. Graham, ‘it would 
still be a question of the comparison of the 
degree of slavery under the present system 
with that under Socialism full-blown.” In 
our modern communities there is no real 
freedom for the property-less, and by the 
force of the state something can be done to 
diminish the existing inequalities of oppor- 
tunity. So that Prof. Graham also con- 
cluces with a plea for liberty. 


Lastly, we have from Mr. Sidney Webb 
and Mr. Harold Cox a very elaborately 
constructed argument in favour of state 
restriction of the hours of labour; and we 
may say of their work generally that it is 
in many respects a valuable contribution to 
the literature of State Socialism, written 
with great ability, full of information, and 
grappling with the subject in a serious and 
practical manner. They sketch the history 
of the eight hours movement, discuss the 
economic, sanitary, and social results of an 
eight hours day, and deal with the different 
modes of obtaining it. They are in favour 
of its prompt introduction in government 
work and in the case of special industries ; 
for the rest, they propose to apply a prin- 
ciple of ‘‘trade option,” giving to the 
| majority of the workers in any trade the 
power to obtain a legal limitation of the 
hours of labour in that trade. And on what 
ground do they advocate this interference ? 
Simply on this: that the liberty of some 
must be curtailed in order that the liberty 











of others may be extended. Here also is a 
plea for liberty. 

Which is the wisest plea is not a question 
for discussion in the columns of the AcapEmy; 
yet one may fairly protest even here against 
the calm assumption of Mr. Spencer and his 
disciples that science is manifestly on the 
side of Individualism, and that socjalistic 
legislation is the outcome of foolish senti- 
ment and hasty ignorance. What they have 
done is to set forth in a very forcible way 
the evils of interference; but they have 
hardly made any attempt to measure the 
undoubted evils of uncontrolled competition. 
This one-sided teaching is useful enough ; 
but it is pamphleteering and not science. 
And until they show a greater readiness to 
look at the question in all its aspects, they 
cannot hope to persuade us that the balance 
of good is on the side of leaving social evils 
to settle themselves. 

G. P. Macpone tt. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Creatures of Circumstance. By H. G. Tutch- 


inson. In 8vols. (Longmans.) 

Jerome. By Annabel Gray. In 3 vols. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 

Wedlock and its Skeleton Key. By Hope 


Huntly. In 2 vols. 
Orlando Figgins, Se. 
(Ward & Downey.) 
A New England Nun. 
(Osgood & Co.) 
Trash. By Mrs. George Blagden. 
& Downey.) 
A Child's Romance. By Pierre Loti. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


A Novel Novel. By Twenty Authors. (Offices 
of ‘“‘ The Gentlewoman.”’) 
Reapers of Creatures of Circumstance will, it 
is to be feared, receive several disappoint- 
ments. ‘This is to be regretted, because 
the work appeals in its way to many widely 
diverse sympathies, and will be enjoyed— 
in parts—by totally different classes among 
the patrons of fiction. The author is a 
sportsman, a cricketer, and the editor of 
the volume on Golf in the popular “ Bad- 
minton Library.” His descriptions, where 
they involve any reference to his favourite 
subjects, are delightful. Old Slocombe, the 
cricketing veteran and enthusiast, who was 
wont to declare that ‘‘my fayther was the 
fastest bowler in all England; he was as 
big round his arm as Iam round my leg,” 
is a man whose counterpart is to be found 
in two out of every three village clubs in 
England; and no sooner do we make his 
acquaintance than he takes his legitimately 
earned place among us as a study from the 
life. Nor is the writer by any means an 
indifferent hand in the department of pure 
romance, so that, on the whole, his first 
volume is a charming one, recalling some 
of Whyte Melville’s happiest efforts, and 
raises our highest expectations. The second 
volume is, unfortunately, a woeful contrast. 
In order to get over a period of twelve 
months or so, while events are ripening for 
the conclusion of the story, we are trans- 
ferred to America, and treated to a good 


(Sampson Low.) 
By Mrs. A. Marks. 


By M. E, Wilkins. 
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deal of commonplace description, which is 
scarcely likely to prove interesting to a 
generation heartily sick by this time of | 
ranches, cowboys, and the Wild West. The 
character of the narrative no doubt improves | 
considerably in the third volume, but it is | 
spoiled by a curiously weak ending. Sybil | 
Davies, who has married Lord Morningham | 
in a fit of pique, and cordially detests him, | 
has been in love with Robert Burscough, | 
the hero, and will continue to be in love’ 
with him to the end of the chapter. Noone 
will for a moment believe in the hysterical 
declaration of hers which ends the story, to 
the effect that all these deep-rooted feelings 
of a lifetime are for ever changed, in con- 
sequence of a rather cold letter written by 
Robert with a view of extricating himself 
from some of the difficulties of the situation. 
Nevertheless, there is plenty of good stuff 
in the book, and we shall welcome with 
pleasure another effort by the same hand, 
provided there is no Wild West in it. 





There are all the materials of a good 
story in Jerome. The artistic young dilct- 
tante and enthusiast, hopelessly infatuated 
with a Parisian prima donna nearly twice 
his age, who, unknown to him, has once 
been the mistress of his own father; the 
cynical and sensitive father himself; Mr. 





North, the rascally family lawyer; Virginia 
Brooke, the half-savage Creole heiress, and 
a host of other characters, are all excellent | 
in conception, and, if only they were left in| 
peace to pursue their own devices, would | 
evolve for themselves a sufficiently enter- 
taining series of actions. As it is, the poor | 
creatures are literally done to death. The | 
author, who, somewhere or other, alludes | 
with approval to that ‘‘condensation of | 
thought which gives the greatest effect of | 
narrative in a few brief phrases,” exhibits 
in her own writings a singular lack of the | 
faculty of condensation. Opportunity is 
taken to make capital out of each fresh 
situation ; and the processes of analysis and 
dissection are carried to such an alarming 
extent, in flashy imitation of George Eliot, 
that no one would be more surprised than 
Jerome Lorimer himself, or his father 
Harold, or Iris, the opera-singer, at the 
voluminous machinery actuating their most 
ordinary proceedings. In the few places 
where Miss Gray permits herself to write 
with simplicity, her story is very pleasant 
reading ; but the pages are rare which are | 
not disfigured by tawdry mannerisms and | 
attempts at fine writing embellished by | 
quotations, which often result in such bathos | 
as the following : 





“Mighty Sol appeared at the dawn of day, 
lighting up every nook and corner with his 
powerful rays; but very often the great 
luminary of day rendered himself conspicuous 
by his absence, and, so far as appearance went, 
made himself ‘more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance.’ ” 


Wedlock and its Skeleton Key is to be in- 
cluded in the category of ‘“ novels with a 
purpose,” though the particular breach of 
moral law which it denounces is scarcely of 
sufficient prevalence to come within reach of | 
public indignation. Julius Vincent, a_ 
famous cabinet minister, while still in the | 
full tide of popularity and success, suddenly 


| genuinely artistic production. 





retires into private life, and shuts himself 
up with his two daughters in a secluded 
mansion on the coast of Cornwall. He has 
been mainly instrumental in passing the 
law which allows a divorced man or woman 
to marry again ; and by a singular fatality 
the first woman to take advantage of the 
law is his own divorced wife, who marries 
the partner of her guilt. It is not quite 
pparent whether we are to understand 
that his retirement from public life is due 
to remorse consequent upon the share he 
has taken in the enactment of thelaw. But 
the story throughout is a commentary on 
the violation permitted by such law of the 
teaching contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount ; and the trouble which subsequently 
befalls Ruby, the elder daughter, arises 
from the fact that her betrothed husband 
turns out to be a divorcé whose former wife 
is still alive. Apart from its strongly pro- 
nounced views upon this point, about which 
it is scarcely necessary to offer an opinion, 
the book contains carefully drawn characters, 
and is well managed as regards plot and 
action. 


One or two fairly good collections of short 
tales are on our list this week. ‘‘ Orlando 
Figgins,” by Mrs. Alfred Marks, is an 
amusing story, and fully up to magazine 
mark, ‘‘Simpi,” the second story in the 
same volume, describes the solution of a 
difficult cipher, and scarcely calls for any 
comment ; but ‘ Ground up in his own Mill” 
and ‘The Ghost in the Albany” are well 
worth reading. 


Another book of the same sort is A New 
England Nun, with which are bound up 
twenty-three other stories. They are all 
descriptive of American life of a homely 
type. Possibly they may be found too 
homely and too American to secure for their 
author here the high reputation which she 
has so quickly attained on the other side of 
the Atlantic; but they abound in quiet 
humour and neat character portraits, which 
suggest, without any conscious imitation, 
the supreme touch of Jane Austen. 


Trash, a book for boys and girls, is a tale 
of Brittany in the last century. Itis prettily 
told, and is sufficiently stocked with dun- 
geons, hidden treasures, sliding panels, and 
other mysteries to make it amply enter- 
taining to the readers for whom it is written. 


Though there is little that will prove 
attractive to children in A Child’s Romance, 
by the new nember of the French Academy, 
we need hardly say that the book is a 
It describes 
with peculiar imaginative force the inner life 


/and emotions of a dreamy, sensitive boy, 


commencing from the earliest recollections 
of infancy, and dealing with the history of 


‘nearly fifteen years’ growth. Some of these 


reminiscences of the confused ideas of child- 
hood are conveyed with charming skill and 


exquisite pathos. 


The shillingsworth entitled 4 Novel Novel 
is chiefly remarkable for the manner of its 
production. The first chapter having 
appeared in the pages of a magazine, con- 
tinuations of the story were invited from 
contributors, and each succeeding week a 
chapter was chosen from those sent in for 


competition. The result has been a “literary 
mosaic,” the work of twenty different authors 
all labouring independently of each other. 
As for the story itself, it is by no means so 
incoherent as might be supposed. Starting 
with the sudden and inexplicable disappear- 
ance of Seringa Duchess of Mowbray, on 
her wedding day, the narrative immediately 
brings us to the Continent, where we find 
her in the hands of the villain who calls 
himself her father, and who by the exercise 
of almost superhuman ingenuity manages 
for a considerable time to elude the detec- 
tives on his track. The manner in which 
mysteries are finally solved and due justice 
awarded is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility ; and as there is plentiful use made of 
chloroform, drugged potions, daggers, and 
so forth, the work may be considered a 
legitimate ‘‘ shocker.” 
Joun Barrow Aen. 








TWO BOOKS ON CONTINENTAL 
SOVEREIGNS., 


The Sovereigns and Courts of Europe. By 
Politikos. (Fisher Unwin.) This volume con- 
tains a series of biographies of reigning Euro- 
pean sovereigns. It is, in fact, a reprint of 
papers that have appeared in the Leisure Hour, 
though no allusion is made to their earlier 
publication. Politikos (whoever he may be) is 
no believer in “ the divinity that doth hedge a 
king,” but, on the other hand, he describes 





kings in a not unsympathetic spirit. Indeed, 
according to him, all the boys in Dame Europa’s 
school are good boys—all ‘strive to do their 
duty in that exalted station of life to which 
they have been called.” When we say all, 
there is one exception, one black sheep ; and 
| that is Milan, ex-king of Servia. We are far 
from attempting to whitewash the Charles IT. 
of Servia, whose selfishness and cowardice have 
made him a by-word through Europe ; but it 
hardly lies with Politikos to be severe on King 
Milan, when he passes so lightly over similar 
conduct in the late King of Holland and 
another monarch still alive. But the ex-kingle 
of the Balkans has offended against the 
converances as well as against the moralities, 
and has been sent to Coventry by his brother 
sovereigns as a disgrace to their cloth. 
Servia is not the only little country that has 
suffered through itsruler. Denmark is another 
casein point ; but then King Christian, though 
a would-be despot, is a man of irreproachable 
private character. Therefore Politikos slurs 
over King Christian’s unconstitutional rule by 
referring to the Danes as ‘‘not an easy people 
to govern,” and to the ‘democratic ideas” 
that ‘‘ have considerable vogue” in Denmark : 


** Tt would be difficult to find upon a European 
throne a person more upright, excellent, and 
loyal, or a more perfect gentleman in manners 
and education than the King of Denmark.” 


This is all very well, but the practical man 
would ask, How does he transact his business of 
constitutional sovereign ? The answer is, ‘‘ Very 
ill.” The republican historian of the future 
will probably have little space to dwell on the 
private lives of monarchs, but will be more 
disposed to give a word of commendation to the 
author of the Serb constitution than to the 
treaker of the Danish constitution. Politikos 
writes in a kindly strain of all the leading 
sovereigns of Europe. Of none does he write 
with more appreciation than of the Sultan, of 
none with more discrimination than of the 
Emperor of Germany. ‘‘Can any good thing 
come out of Turkey?” Polit*kos answers this 
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question in the affirmative, so far as the Sultan 
is concerned. 
‘‘ That the present Sultan is a serious man whose 
entire energy and ability are devoted to the 
affairs of Government, the reforms he has 
institutel prove. That his private life resembles 
muchmore that of an English gentleman than the 
pular idea of an Oriental prince, is familiar to 
all who reside at Constantinople. Among other 
financial reforms, he has consistently discouraged 
the expenditure on the harem. He himself is 
practically a monegamist, and has no more legal 
wives than four, .1e number obligatory upon a 
Sultan, and to none does he show special favour. 
That his harem is nevertheless largely populated 
arises from the customs of his land and of his 
dynasty. He, personally, would be glad enough to 
get rid of his three hundred present spouses, who 
merely cost him money, and often are the causes 
of those palace revolutions too common in Oriental 
lands. But, as we all know, the force of custom 
is not so easily broken. Thus, on his birthday, 
and on twenty other days of the year, the Sultan 
invariably receives from his adopted mother the 
present of a beautiful slave; and this young lady 
has forthwith to be transferred to his establishment 
in the capacity of harem dame, with a household 
of her own, consisting of at least four eunuchs and 
six female servants, to say nothing of horses, 
carriages, and grooms. Multiply the number of 
these establishments by three hundred, and it 
ceases to be astonishing that the expenditure 
on the Sultan’s Civil List should amount to 
£4,000,000 sterling a year. A large item in this 
sum represents the dowers which the Sultan pays 
to his slaves when he marries them to favourite 
officials. About one hundred are married from the 
palace annually, and each of them is entitled to 
receive £10,000. Unfortunately, the bridegroom 
who takes a wife from the Sultan’s hands must, at 
his earliest convenience, make a present of a slave 
to keep the staff of the imperial seraglio up to its 
proper figure. The Sultan—those who know him 
affirm—loathes the whole thing; but there are too 
many vested interests engaged in keeping the 
imperial harem supplied with wives, and if the 
Sultan were to cashier his entire female establish- 
ment, he would certainly be deposed or murdered. 
Sir William White is said to have advised His 
Majesty to reduce his establishment by not filling 
up vacancies ; but this is not easy, seeing that every 
cabinet minister and pasha of note looks to pass- 
ing his daughter through the Sultan’s harem as a 
simple means of securing her a marriage portion, 
with the title of sa/idé, which may be construed as 
‘ princess’ ’’ (p. 15). 


The article on William II., Emperor of 
Germany, is excellent both in tone and style. 
Speaking on February 20 last (since the present 
work left the press), the young autocrat thus 
addressed the Diet of Brandenburg: 
‘** Brandenburgers, your Margrave is speaking 
to you! Follow him through thick and thin, 
wherever he shall lead you.” If Politikos can- 
not be called a follower of the Emperor 
“through thick and thin,”’ he certainly ranks 
among his most sympathetic admirers. The 
following description of William II. of Germany 
may be taken as a happy specimen of the 
author’s style and critical acumen : 


‘* His psychology is certainly a curious study, and 
Europe watches with some little astonishment, and 
no little anxiety, the acts and deeds of the son of 
Frederick III It cannot yet understand the 
abnormal mixture of contradictory qualities 
exhibited by his conduct, his insatiable activity, 
combined with a marked tendency to reverie, 
almost to mysticism, his extraordinary taste for 
military affairs, his autocracy, and, on the other 
hand, the passionate initiation he has taken in 
humanitarian and social reforms, of which the 
realisation seems totally irreconcilable with the 
existence of an autocratic and military State” 
(p. 160). 

All who seek for European peace must join in 
the wish expressed by the President of the 
Reichstag, in proposing the Emperor’s health 
on his last birthday ; that the young Sovereign 
of Germany, “a captain on the bridge,” may 





indeed prove to be ‘‘a captain with a living 
consciousness of his responsibility, with a firm 
will and indefatigable eye, and with the strength 
of a soldier of God.” The present work can be 
recommended to those who wish to study con- 
temporary history in a pleasant form. It has 
some interesting illustrations, and has been well 
got up for publication. We have observed only 
one misprint, but we miss an index, 


Elizabeth of Rowmania. By Blanche Roose- 
velt. (Chapman & Hall.) This book is a 
study of the work and character of the Queen 
of Roumania, well known in the world of 
letters as ‘‘Carmen Sylva.’’ Miss Roosevelt 
describes Roumania as 
‘a modern kingdom, with gas, electricity, and 
machinery; and nearly three thousand miles of 
railway, silvering mountain, and valley and 
metropolis; Roumania, which has joined ber 
provinces and freed her slaves, whose capital 
town (Bucharest) is rightly called the Paris of the 
Orient; whose society is polished like the best 
European society ”’ (p. 44). 

The admiration of Miss Roosevelt for the 
royal authoress is doubtless sincere; but, if we 
were to judge by her “study” alone, she 
knows little of the interesting country of which 
Carmen Sylva is the queen. In the Preface, 
which is the most interesting portion of her 
book, Miss Roosevelt shows that the social 
triumphs of her heroine are even greater than 
her literary. The furtherance of home indus- 
tries and the extension of national education 
will prove a more lasting monument to her 
memory even than her poems. The straggling 
capital of Roumania is said to cover as much 
ground as the capital of France; but apart 
from this, any likeness Bucharest may have to 
Paris is only in the worst features of both. 
Miss Roosevelt tells us that, 

‘‘after long and ardent counsels with prince, 
ministry, and social personages, it was decided to 
admit to the drawing-room every lady who had 
not been divorced more than once.’’ ‘‘It was no 
uncommon thing to notice a lady with her third 
husband, the two former divorced ones being in 
the same room, the last having been the first 
divorced to marry the second, the second put 
away for the third, the third set aside to take back 
the first.’ 


No one who has travelled in the Danubian 
Principalities can charge Miss Roosevelt with 
exaggeration. The silent king comes in for an 
appreciative word : 


“The king knows everything, is an inveterate 
reader, but one nev ears him speak of his 
knowledge or his reauu.g tastes—rarely does he 
ccmmit himself to an utterance which could in 
any way establish his likes or dislikes. Once 
touching a volume of her Poems which lay un- 
dusted on the table, the Queen remarked with a 
laugh, ‘ You see, he [the king] is proud of me 
and my work, but look at that—I don’t believe 
he has ever read one of my books.’ ”’ 


That the Queen of Roumania was an angel of 
mercy during the Russo-Turkish war is well 
known ; but the following anecdote has not, we 
believe, appeared before in an English book. 
Many soldiers preferred death to amputation. 
The Princess Elizabeth thought that if she could 
get one soldier to submit to a surgical operation 
others would follow, and thus many useful lives 
would be saved. Accordingly, she threw her- 
self on her knees by the bedside of an old 
soldier who had received a compound fracture 
of the leg: 


** «T am not a beggar,’ he said proudly ; ‘I'll lose 
my life but not my honour.’ 

‘Tis true,’ said the Princess, ‘you are not a 
beggar, but Iam. I have never prayed but to God,’ 
and taking his hand she added, ‘ but I now suppli- 
cate you to listen to His wish andmine. Let your 
leg be taken off, and spare your life to your family, 
to your country, and to me—’ 

‘And if I consent, mia dodmna, what then’ ? 





‘What then’! she said joyfully rising, and 
seizing his hand again. ‘ Why, I shall give you the 
most beautiful cork leg that can be made in Europe ; 
it shall work with springs, and when the war is 
over you shall come and dance at the palace with 
your sons.’ 

‘I consent,’ he said softly, ‘but you must hold 
my hand during the operation’ ’’ (p. 96.) 

The larger part of the volume before us is filled 
by the translation of two German tales by Car- 
men Sylva. Miss Roosevelt can find no words 
too strong to express her admiration for the 
Queen’s writings. She describes the tale 
entitled ‘“‘ In Fetters,” as ‘‘ the work of a master 
mind” and ‘an astonishing study.” The 
characters are, she tells us, drawn “with a 
directness, naturalness, force, and simplicity 
beyond all praise.”” After such eulogy as this, 
we own to a painful surprise on reading the 
story. ‘‘In Fetters” is unnatural and revolt- 
ing to the lastdegree. It is to be regretted that 
a woman of high position and blameless life 
should have written a taie which no self- 
respecting woman should read. ‘‘ The Mother- 
in-Law” is more powerful and less painful. 
The scenes from Roumanian life are well given. 
The description of the vintage and of the 
snowstorm are to the life. It is pleasant 
reading, though a breach of the Seventh 
Commandment forms the pivot of its plot. It 
is, after all, impossible to improve on the 
parable of the Prodigal Son. Undiscriminating 
and lavish praise is not the only flaw in this 
book. Its language is involved and high- 
flown. The following rhapsody (with which 
our brief notice must close) is a fair sample : 

‘* She [Carmen Sylva] is a perfect Niagara of 
hidden resource, and has exercised her brains, and, 
like an acrobat or professional trapeze performer, 
constant practice has prepared her to be ready at 
all times for the most daring deeds. She can go 
on, and on, and on, and there always remains the 
exhaustless fount of lucid and purling inspiration, 
the which, without proper technique, would baftle 
the finest genius in the world to accomplish what 
Her Majesty accomplishes ’’ (p. 129). 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


In correction of an erroneous announcement 
in a former number of the ACADEMY, we are 
asked to state that the Hibbert Lecturer for 
next year is Mr. Claude J. Montefiore, of Balliol 
College, Oxford; and that the subject of his 
lectures will be ‘‘The Hebrew Religion, its 
History and Development.” 


Messrs. METHUEN & Co. will publish in the 
autumn anew volume of poems by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. 

Messrs. W. & A. K. Jounston, of Edinburgh, 
will be the publishers of the work on Heraldry, 
begun by the late George Burnett, Lyon King 
of Arms, and completed by the Rev. John 
Woodward, of Montrose, which has already 
been announced in the ACADEMY. It deals 
with the subject in both ancient and modern 
times, and in all countries. It will be in two 
volumes, containing forty-eight coloured plates, 
eight black-and-white plates, and over 100 cuts 
in the text. 


Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will 
commence next week a new series, devoted to 
belles lettres, with the issue of Mr. Herbert 
Baynes’ Dante and his Ideal. The volume will 
contain a portrait after Giotto’s fresco. 


Messrs. CAssELL & CoMPANY will issue 
next week Teaching in Three Continents: Per- 
sonal Notes of the Educational Systems of the 
World, by Mr. W. Catton Grasby. The book 
embodies the author’s observations on the 
systems of education adopted in Europe, 
America, and Australia, and includes an intro- 
duction by Dr. Harris, the United States 
Commissioner of Education at Washington. 
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TuE forthcoming work by the Hon. George 
Curzon on Persia will not be published till the 
autumn, when it will be issued in two large 
volumes by Messrs. Longman. The scope of 
the work has been extended in composition ; 
and it will now supply a compendium of all 
the available knowledge about Modern Persia, 
containing, besides a description of the author’s 
own travels, accounts of all the principal 
provinces and cities in Persia, and chapters 
upon the Shah, Royal Family, Ministers, 
Government Institutions and Reforms, Army, 
Revenue, Resources, Manufactures, Commerce, 
Roads, and Railroads. In addition, the prin- 
cipal ruins will be described according to the 
latest results of archaeological research. Finally, 
there will be a discussion of the political prob- 
lems involved: of British and Russian policy 
in Persia; of the connexion of Persia with 
Central Asia, Afghanistan, and India; and 
of the probable future of the country. The 
Geographical Society are constructing a special 
map of Persia for the book, based upon the 
latest information ; and it will further contain 
nearly 100 illustrations and a complete biblio- 
graphy of Persian history, geography, and 
travel. In fact, it will aspire to be the standard 
work upon the country. 


A sMALL but somewhat daring little work by 
a new writer from Australia, Mr. Arthur A. 
Lynch, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Ward & Downey. Itis entitled Modern Authors; 
and it is a proposal to establish, not canons, 
but certain plastic principles of criticism, to be 
applied in a general way to the literatures of 
England, France, Germany, Norway, &c. The 
author will be found to break away from 
established methods of considering the subject, 
and to have opened up many new paths. He 
is, we believe, proposing to follow up this 
volume with others amplifying still further his 
views. 


A SECOND series of ‘‘ Modern Men,” reprinted 
from the National Observer, will be issued 
shortly by Mr. Edward Arnold. It contains 
critical sketches of Lord Tennyson, G. R. Sims, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Schnadhorst, Walt Whitman, 
J. G. Blaine, Caran D’ Ache, George Du Maurier, 
Salvini, Henry Irving, Cecil Rhodes, Henry 
Labouchere, Lord Justice Bowen, George 
Lewis, Charles Gounod, Hans Richter, Leo 
XITI., Archdeacon Farrar, M. de Blowitz, and 
Mark Twain. 


Messrs. IsAAc PitMAN & Sons are about to 
issue in their phonetic shorthand a little volume 
entitled Two Trips to India, by Mr. T. A. Reed, 
giving a narrative of his professional and 
personal experiences during his recent visits to 
India as the official reporter of the Indian 
National Congress. 


THE next volume of Mr. Elliot Stock’s 
‘Popular County Histories,” to be published 
shortly, will be Z'he History of Nottinghamshire, 
by Mr. Cornelius Brown. 


THE new volumes of Messrs. Sonnenschein’s 
‘Social Science Series’’ for June will be The 
Co-operative Movement, by Miss Beatrice Potter, 
and Neighbourhood Guilds, by Dr. Stanton Coit. 


MEssrs. Hurcuinson & Co. will issue im- 
mediately Murie Louise: the Return from Elba 
and the Hundred Days, which forms the next 
volume of their ‘‘ Famous Women of the French 
Court” series. 


Messrs. Dicpy & Lone have ready for im- 
mediate publication, as Volume IV. of their 
‘* Albion Library of Fiction,” A Human Spider, 
by Edith Henderson. 


‘THE next volume in the ‘Camelot Series” 
will be Rudolph Baumbach’s Tales from 
Wonderland, translated by Mrs. Helen B. Dole. 


OwinG to its having been discovered that 
“A Freak of Fate” has already been adopted 





as a title by another author, the Earl of Desart, 
whose new novel has recently been announced 
under that title, is going to call his book 
‘** Helen’s Vow.” 


Tue foreign refugees in the East of London 
form the subject of an illustrated article called 
“A Day in Jew Land,” which will appear in 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, to be issued on 
Wednesday next, June 17. The particulars 
given are the result of a special investigation 
by the writer, and they throw considerable 
light upon the present condition and the general 
habits of the aliens who are in our midst. 


Messrs. Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co. have 
been appointed agents for the sale of the publi- 
cations of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. 


TuE Jubilee of Cheltenham College is to be 
celebrated during the last week of the present 
month. After the prize distribution on Friday, 
June 26, a meeting will be held to inaugurate a 
movement for a jubilee memorial (to take the 
form of a new chapel), and in the evening the 
Old Cheltonian dinner will be held. Sir Henry 
James will preside, and the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Bishop Barry, John Morley, &c., have 
promised to attend. During the week four 
representations of the “ Birds”’ of Aristophanes 
will be given. 

THE annual conversazione of the Society of 
Arts will be held at the South Kensington 
Museum on Wednesday next, June 17. 


THE Académie des Inscriptions has awarded 
the prix Bordin to M. Samuel Berger, for his 
treatise on the efforts made during the Carlo- 
vingian period to revise the text of the Latin 
Bible. 


SEVERAL interesting leaflets connected with 
the English Puritan period have been added to 
the series of ‘‘ Old South Leaflets,” published by 
Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, U.S. They 
include the Petition of Right, presented by 
Parliament to King Charles in 1628, the Grand 
Remonstrance, the Solemn League and Coven- 
ant, the Agreement of the People, the Instru- 
ment of Government under which Cromwell 
began his government, and Cromwell’s First 
Speech to his Parliament. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN have already issued a 
cheap edition of He Fell Among Thieves, the 
novel written jointly by Mr. D. Christie 
Murray and Mr. Henry Herman, which origin- 
ally appeared in two volumes last February. 
We may also mention that Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons have just published a popular 
edition, containing the two volumes in one, of 
Mr. C. F. Richardson’s American Literature, 
which was noticed in the ACADEMY of July 30, 
1887, and February 16, 1889. 


TuE Theologische Literaturzeitung, while 
warmly praising the new edition of the 
‘‘Variorum Bible,” published last year by 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, remarks that 
there is no work to be compared with it in 
Germany. 





UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue name of the Hon. Samuel James Way, 
Chief Justice of South Australia, has been 
added to the list of those upon whom the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. is to be conferred at 
Oxford. 


At Cambridge, the honorary degree to be 
confered on Lord Walsingham, the new High 
Steward, should have been described as the 
‘*complete’’ degree of Doctor in Law, together 
with the remission of all charges for fees. We 
may also mention that the revised Grace 
correctly gives M. Taine’s Christian names as 
Hippolyte Adolphe, 
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THE Crewian oration at the Oxford Encaenia 
this year falls to be delivered by the professor 
of poetry, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, who proposes to 
confine himself mainly to two subjects : the loss 
which the University has suffered by the deaths 
of Cardinal Newman and Dean Church; and 
the recent attacks on the study of Greek. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
has approved the name of Mr. J. N. Keynes 
for the degree of Doctor in Science. Mr. 
Keynes, who holds the office of university 
lecturer in moral science, is best known by his 
Studies and Evercises in Formal Logic (second 
edition, 1887). 


In Congregation at Oxford, on Tuesday, the 
statute authorising the establishment of a day 
training college for teachers in elementary 
schools in connexion with the University was 
approved by a majority of 70 votes to 29, 
—" the strenuous opposition of Prof, 

ase. 


A porTRAIT of Prof. G. F. Browne, painted 
by Miss K. M. Humphry, has been presented to 
the University of Cambridge by Sir George 
Humphry ; and it is proposed to place it in the 
custody of the syndicate for local examinations 
and lectures, to which Prof. Browne was for so 
many years secretary. 


We quote the following from the O.xr/ord 
Magazine :— 


“‘The Bodleian is, as usual, the richer for Mr. 
Greville Chester’s return from Egypt. With his 
cnstomary generosity, he has presented it with a 
selection of miscellaneous antiquities, ranging from 
a very early Coptic writing tablet, covered with 
wax in the Roman fashion for use with the stylus, 
to coins of the Abbaside Caliphs. We hope that 
there is some truth in the rumour which promises 
that the University may also become ere long the 
= by a fine collection of scarabs and other early 
seals. 


In the same connexion we may also quote 
the following report of the director of the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge : 


““A very valuable collection of antiquities of 
various kinds from tombs in Egypt and elsewhere 
has been presented tothe Fitzwilliam Museum by 
the Rev. Greville Chester, who on several previous 
occasions has been a liberal benefactor to the 
Museum. This last donation includes a large 
number of interesting objects in bronze, ivory, 
terra-cotta, glass, and alabaster from Tel-el- 
Amarneh and from tombs in Upper Egypt. Mr 
Greville Chester has also presented a number of 
valuable coins, including a rare didrachm of Neapolis 
with the signature of the artist (AIO@ANovs) who 
engraved the die. The Museum has also acquired 
a bronze statuette of Aphrodite of the school of 
Praxiteles, dating from the second half of the 
fourth century n.c., which is one of the finest 
bronzes of this class known to exist ; Mr. Greville 
Chester has liberally allowed the Fitzwilliam 
syndics to purchase this beautiful work of art 
at less than half its value. The Fitzwilliam 
Museum owes a real debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Greville Chester for these very important additions 
to its collection of classical antiquities.”’ 


THE sermon in the chapel of Mansfield 
Cellege was preached last Sunday by Dr. 
George Macdonald, the novelist. 


Mr. BLACKWELL, or Oxford, was to publish 
at the end of this week the first number of 
The Pelican Record, conducted by members of 
Corpus Christi College. 


We made last week a stupid mistake—of 
which it would be tedious to explain the cause 
—about the number of resident members of 
Convocation at Oxford. A correspondent points 
out, in milder language than we deserve, that 
the total probably amounts to about 450; the 
members of Congregation, who must live within 
a mile and a half of Carfax, alone number 391. 
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VERSE. 
MONA LISA—LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
(The Louvre.) 


Historic, sidelong, implicating eyes ; 

Smile on the velvet cushion of the cheek ; 

Calm lips the smile leads upward ; hand that lies 

Glowing and soft, the patience in its rest 

Of cruelty that waits and doth not seek 

For prey ; a dusky forehead and a breast 

Where twilight touches ripeness amorously : 

Behind her, crystal rocks, a sea and skies 

Of evanescent blue on cloud and creek ; 

Landscape that shines suppressive of its zest 

For those vicissitudes by which men die. 
MICHAEL FIELD. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 

TuE Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for May opens with a valuable article 
by Gomez Rodriguez, ‘‘ The Revolt of the Town 
of Arévalo justified before History.” He gives 
an inedited diploma of Charles V., which 
recapitulates a series of royal charters from 
1311 to 1520, authorising in the strongest 
possible terms the right of resistance if ever 
the Fuero should be violated by the Crown. 
This right of resistance is expressed in many 
other /uercs, but nowhere more energetically 
than here. José Xiqués prints an Episcopo- 
logio of the see of Ceuta, frequently correcting 
Gam’s Hierarchia Catholica. Two of the bishops 
seem to have been of English extraction: Fray 
Aymar, confessor to Philippa, Queen of Por- 
tugal, daughter of John of Gaunt; and Diego 
de Lancaster. A narrative of archaeological 
explorations in the north of Palencia, by 
Romualdo Moro, shows what may be done by 
a judicious use of the spade on the old Roman 
sites in Spain. This article is appropriately 
followed by a Bull of Honorius II1., and other 
documents by Padre F. Fita, giving the 
mediaeval church history of the same district. 
These documents mark the progress of the 
Romish over the older Spanish rule; thirty- 
eight churches ‘‘cum omnibus pertinentibus 
suis” are assigned to the monastery of Aguilar 
with almost entire independence of episcopal 
jurisdiction. The notices include Roman and 
Visigoth inscriptions, and a fine Romano- 
Christian mosaic. The Spanish edition of the 
great work of the brothers Siret, Les primeras 
edades del metal en el Sudseste de Espana, has 
now appeared at Barcelona. 








TWO WYKEHAMICAL BOOKS, 
Winchester Commoners, 1836-1890, By Clifford 
W. Holgate. (Salisbury: Brown; London: 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) About three years 
ago, when reviewing Mr. T. F. Kirby’s JV in- 
chester Scholars, we expressed a hope that the 
omission of Commoners from that register 
might be supplied by some patriotic Wyke- 
hamist. Though we knew it not, Mr. Holgate 
was already engaged on the task; and he has 
now brought out a first instalment, covering 
the period from Dr. Moberly’s appointment as 
headmaster down to last year. His reason for 
beginning at the end must be accepted as 
adequate, though greater historical interest 
would undoubtedly attach to the older lists. 
Not to mention those who are still boys at the 





school, a large proportion of the others here 
recorded are yet of that age when their names | 
suggest promise rather than performance ; and | 
even the earlier generations have hardly passed | 
into the domain of history. But Mr. Holgate 
had practically no choice to do otherwise than 
he has done, if he was to present a continuous 
register ; for, astonishing as it may sound, no 
lists are known to have been preserved of 
Commoners who entered under any headmaster 





before Dr, Moberly, His immediate prede- ; 


cessors— Williams, Gabell, Goddard, and Joseph 
Warton—are each known to have cherished a 
warm affection towards the school. It is im- 

ossible that they should not have kept proper 

ists of the boys whom they entered; it is difficult 
to believe that some of these lists—none more 
than a century old—may not yet be discovered 
among their papers. In default of these official 


records, Mr. Holgate’s materials for the earlier | 
| Zoological Society, died of 


and more interesting period will be confined 
to Long Rolls — lists which were literally 


“rolls,” printed once a year, containing, in | 


Latin, the names of all the boys in the school, 
with other quaint information. The earliest 
Long Roll that Mr. Holgate has been able to 
obtain is that of 1653, and he possesses a con- 
tinuous set from 1734 onwards; but between 
those dates he lacks the Rolls for thirty-two 
years. Under these circumstances, it would 
manifestly have been premature for him to 
begin at the beginning, when he might reason- 
ably hope that additional materials of consider- 
able value would be brought to light by means 
of the publication of the present volume. 

It commences in January 1836, when Dr. 
Moberly returned as headmaster to the school at 
which he had himself been educated, leaving his 
tutorship at Balliol to be taken by A. C. Tait, 
afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury. He seems 
to have inherited 105 boys, and to have entered 
19 in his first half, making a total of [24, 
exclusive, of course, of College. When he left, 
in 1867, there were probably about 170, for 
three tutors’ houses (out of the present num- 
ber of nine) had then been founded, in 
addition to the building known as New Com- 
moners, which has now disappeared, or at least 
been converted to other purposes. But the 
members fluctuated greatly in Dr. Moberly’s 
time. Taking three successive years, 1850 to 
1853, we find the admissions to average only 
21 per annum; whereas in 1890, the last year 
of which we have record, the total reaches 85. 
And it must be admitted that the after career 
of Dr. Moberly’s pupils failed to equal the 
achievements of their predecessors. It was an 
earlier generation which gave Wykehamists to 
boast that they could point to three out of four 
successive Lord Chancellors, and to five members 
of a single cabinet, not one of whom owed his 
position to birth. It may be added that all 
of these, chancellors and ministers alike, were 
Commoners. But Dr. Moberly taught at least 
three bishops, two judges, and two privy 
councillors, besides a long series of headmasters 
and college dons, and more generals than we 
should have expected. Among historians may 
be mentioned 8. R. Gardiner, G. B. Malleson, 
Mackenzie Walcott, and two names that it is 
curious to find side by side—T. G. Law and 
W. H. Bliss. In literature proper, Winchester 
has never been very conspicuous--she could 
never show at one time a Coleridge, a Lamb, and 
a Hunt; but of late she has evinced a peculiar 
tendency to breed editors. 

To an old Wykehamist, as he turns over 
these memorial pages, two thoughts naturally 
rise to the mind. One, the more pleasant, 
is the persistent recurrence of familiar names, 
even down to the present day. In a list of 
some 3600 persons, the name of Smith of 
course takes the first place; but the Moberlys 
number 21, the Birleys 18, the Hills and the 
Williams’ each 17, the Wickhams 16, the 
Wigrams 11 (including the present captain of 
‘*Lord’s”’), the Lees 10, the Awdrys and the 
Teales 9 each, the Bennetts 8, the Du Boulays 7, 
and the Forts6. The other reflexion is not un- 
mixed with sadness; for the elaborate 
researches of the editor have brought home to 
us the wide scattering of our old schoolfellows 
over the surface of the globe, and the ill-fate 
that has befallen some of them. To omit those 
who fell in the Crimea and are commemorated 
in the ante-chapel, Herbert Stewart (whom Dr. 








Moberly permitted to enter Commoners after 
being superannuated from College, in order 
that he might play against Eton for another 
year) lies near the Wells of Gakdul in the 
Sudan desert; Moncrieff, Consul at Suakin, 
was one of the first victims of the same unhappy 
war; an elder brother of Mr. Cecil Rhodes was 
burnt to death in Zululand; W. A. Forbes, 
shortly after being appointed prosector to the 
ysentery while 
exploring the Upper Niger; H. B. Urmston 
was killed by Afghans, ‘in the act of trying to 
save a wounded comrade”; this very year has 
seen the massacre of F. St. C. Grimwood in 
Manipur, without any slur upon his reputation ; 
of a contemporary of his, it is recorded that he 
was ‘accidentally drowned in New Zealand, 
while attempting to save the life of another.” 
** Quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ?” 
We should add that Mr. Holgate has given 
in appendices a complete series of ‘‘ Lord’s” 
rolls since 1825, collated from various sources ; 
and also the elayens that have shot at 
Wimbledon. 

Winchester Word-Look. Compiled by R. G. K. 
Wrench. (Winchester: Wells; London: Nutt.) 
In our judgment, somewhat too much has been 
made of the slang spoken at Winchester under 
the general title of ‘‘ notions.” All boys, even 
at a day-school, will adopt or invent a number 
of canting words, which rarely find their way 
into a dictionary, and possess little philological 
importance. The older the school, the greater 
theinterest of these canting words, simply because 
some of them go back to an archaic stratum 
of non-literary speech. But while it is true 
that boys are the most inveterate Conservatives, 
of both werds and customs, it is equally true 
that they will attach the spurious sanction of 
antiquity to the creations of a generation im- 
mediately preceding their own. Unless the 
history of a word can be traced, or its existence 
in past time can be confirmed, the explanation 
of canting terms seems to us little better than 
guess-work. It is otherwise when the word 
can be associated with an historic custom, or 
can be proved to have been at one time in 
general use. 

As examples of this latter class we may take 
‘“‘bevers,” ‘‘gomers,” and “remedy.” The 
present writer well remembers partaking of 
bread and beer in College Hall, as an agree- 
able interlude in the four hours of afternoon 
school on a whole schoolday. This institution 
was precisely the “ afternoon’s nuncheon”’ of 
Cotgrave, and we believe that it was preserved 
at Eton even later than at Winchester. 
‘‘Gomers” in our time was supposed to mean 
two very different things: (1) the large pewter 
dishes used for meat and potatoes; and (2) 
clothes for going home in, as opposed to the 
ordinary College dress of waistcoat and gown. 
‘As to the first, Mr. Wrench shows conclusively 
that it is the Hebrew Chomer, the homer or 
omer of the A.V. As to the second, he says 
(erroneously) that the word was applied to the 
chimney-pot hat, ‘‘ probably from its gomer- 
like brim.” But we never used it for hats, 
which we wore nearly every day in the week; 
and we derived it as—‘‘ go-homers.” Of 
‘remedy ” = holiday, the popular explanation 
was ‘‘ remi-day,” from remi-, short for ‘‘ remis- 
sion.” But this we ourselves never believed ; and 
not only is the word used for holiday in Colet’s 
statutes for St. Paul’s School, but an old 
Wykehamist has lately found it in monkish 
Latin as early as 1484. 

We are unable to accept Mr. Wrench’s account 
of ‘“‘cud”’; in our time, it was used solely 
of persons, not of things. Of “‘ functure ” (sic) 
our spelling was always ‘‘functior.” As the 
phrase ‘‘ order your name” is described by him 
as obsolete, it may be as well to add the ex- 
planation that the consequent roll drawn up by 
the Bible-clerk ran: ‘‘jussue domini——nomen 
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—— detuli.” ‘‘ Hollis” =a pebble, we used 
to derive from the name of a traditional occu- 
pant of College Mill, over which college juniors 
were condemned to “‘ splice” stones until they 
had become expert in the art. Of “‘hatch- 
thoke,” again, Mr. Wrench writes like a 
Commoner. College boys will recollect that 
on those days they procured their breakfast at 
what hour they pleased from the buttery- 
hatch. ‘‘ Harlequin” was not the wooden 


' 


nucleus of a red india-rubber ball, but the | 


nucleus of a fives-ball, which had black and 
white thread wound round it. The termin- 
ology of the wall game of football at Eton 
furnishes analogies for the two words “ schitt”’ 
and “‘ferk”’; and, indeed, we doubt generally 
whether Mr. Wrench has made sufficient use of 
the slang of other schools. It is right, how- 
ever, to say that he has evidently expended 
much pains upon the work, and that its format 
contrasts favourably with Mr. Holgate’s book. 


J. 8. C. 








GREEK IN THE PREVIOUS EXAMINA- 
TION AT CAMBRIDGE. 


On Saturday, May 30, a meeting of the 
Senate was held at Cambridge for the discussion 
of the following Grace : 


‘¢ That a syndicate be appointed to consider whether 
it be expedient to allow alternatives, and if so, 
what alternatives, for Greek in the Previous 
Examination, either to all students or to any classes 
of students other than those already exempted.”’ 


The procedure was somewhat unusual, inas- 
much as the discussion was proposed before the 
Grace was put to the Senate. The reason of 
this was that the Grace had not been unani- 
mously agreed to by the Council; and its 
justification may be found in the fact that the 
Council have now amended the Grace, by sub- 
stituting the words ‘‘ one of the two classical 
languages”’ for ‘‘ Greek.” The amended Grace 
will be offered to the Senate at an early Con- 
gregation at Michaelmas term ; and at the same 
time it will be proposed to nominate a syndicate, 
with instructions to report to the Senate before 
the end of Lent term, 1892. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. Peile 
(Master of Christ’s), who traced the history of 
previous proposals for the relief of candidates 
from compulsory Greek, and adduced the pro- 
ceedings at the conference of headmasters at 
Oxford, last December, in support of the pro- 
posal. The other speakers on the same side 
were—Prof. Henry Sidgwick, who doubted 
whether the university was justified in insisting 
on maintaining the study of Greek in the 
present artificial way in opposition to 
the wishes of the parents of the boys 
who are concerned; Sir George Humphry, 
who thought that amount of both Latin and 
Greek at present required was unworthy of the 
university, and suggested that an additional 
knowledge of Latin might be demanded as an 
alternative for Greek ; Mr. Tiiley, of King’s, 
who thought that the university had gone too 
far to go back ; and that it should not encourage 
farmers and engineers to come to Cambridge, 
and at the same time shut its doors against boys 
on modern sides who were prevented from 
coming because they did not know Greek; and 
Dr. Montagu Butler (the vice-chancellor), who 
pleaded on behalf of two classes of boys: (1) 
those to whom the study of two ancient 
languages was a greater burden than they were 
intellectually able to bear, and (2) those whose 
natural gifts led towards some branch of 
science, 

The speakers on the other side included Mr. 
Austin-Leigh (the Provost of King’s), Prof. 
Mayor, Prof, Jebb, Dr. Verrall, Mr. Shuck- 








burgh, and Mr. J. K. Stephen—the last of 
whom addressed an eloquent appeal to an 
audience little accustomed to rhetoric. 

We quote the words of Prof. Mayor, as given 
in the Cambridge University Reporter: 
**T was sorry to hear the Master of Christ’s speak 
of ‘dead’ languages. No one could so speak who 
had heard Cobet at Leyden in 1875, indignant 
with a scurrilous attack then lately made on 
Madvig by Lehrs in Ritschl’s Pheinisches Museum, 
address the Dane in burning words. ‘We all 
acknowledge you to be the prince of living 
scholars. Papam te tamen non factemus ; pugnabimus 
tecum, contendemus tecum, eoque vehementius cunten- 
demus, quo te vehementins admiramur. Madvig—I 
was sitting next to him—began his — : § Post 
Cobetum Latine loqui vereor.’ Nor do I antici- 
pate more Latin from those who bring no Greek. 
Cambridge for centuries tried the experiment ; 
Erasmus tells us what slanders the monks heaped 
on Greek and Hebrew, when Fisher first brought 
them among us. Did Latin suffer? Nay, classical 
Latin then first arose. May the day never come 
when the Greek Professor, the Public Orator, and 
the Latin Professor shall cease to be docti 
sermones utriusque linguae and have candidates to 
examine alike versed in the sister tongues. As 
tanght in schools, I confess that the languages are 
dead. The old scholars, Muretus, Victorius, 
Casaubon, Lipsius, studied the classics to draw 
from them the wisdom of old time, and 
their interest in the subject - matter only 
quickened their sense of the form. Now, 
school-boys never reach the Canaan of their 
hopes, the ancient world, for the wilderness of 
elementary helps through which they are forced to 
wander. A_ student educated, like Churchill 
Babington, in a learned home, or like Luard, never 
at any great classical school, never a candidate for 
classical honours, is far more likely to form a life- 
long study of the great philologists of the past 
than those who have gone through the routine of 
our great schools. Twenty-three years ago I 
dedicated to the master of Shrewsbury School a 
text-book, in which, following in the steps of 
Kidd, in his edition of Dawes, I urged the masters 
at least to teach their pupils the alphabet cor- 
rectly. Of the seven Greek vowels, four bear in 
our gramsiars barbarian names, invented in the 
middle ages, utterly unknown to antiquity. I 
spoke to deaf ears. Again and again I have tested 
candidates for University scholarships and never 
met with one who knew his Greek alphabet. Of all 
Cambridge graduates Dr. Scrivener probably has 
collated most ancient Greek MSS., and I will give 
my hand to be cut off if, in the oldest, he found the 
form déueya. Yet even he, prejudiced by early 
training, notes as a wonder on Revel. i. 8 that 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles read &Aga 
(at &). Certainly a boy whose father would read 
with him Latin for two years, at the rate of fifty 
pages a day, would by the end of that time peruse 
an easy book fluently at sight—a power which most 
who have gone through our schools never acquire. 
It is said that of the 20,000 boys in secondary 
schools 10,000 do not learn Greek. It must not be 
forgotten that a very large proportion of those 
10,000 never intend to enter at the university. 
And for those who do, why should they not, like 
Prof. Adams, learn enough Greek to pass the 
Previous Examination without damage to his other 
studies? Far from thinking a little Greek useless, 
I only wish that I had been compelled as a child to 
learn a little Hebrew; the mere acquiring a new 
character is a great difficulty tome. Mr. Pryke, 
the headmaster of Lancaster School, feels very 
strongly the danger which threatens all smaller 
schools, if the universities cease to require Greek 
of all students. Eton and Harrow may for a time 
maintain the study, but the local pressure on 
smaller schools will choke it altogether. Mention 
has been made of the requirements of biologists. 
I hold in my hand a dedication which I have 
written to one who, I am told, is the last survivor 
of medical Hellenists in England, of Caius, Linacre, 
Clement, Lister, Freind, Sloane, Mead, Askew, 
Francis Adams; F mean, Dr. Greenhill. I say of 
him ‘ medicis nestratibus alia omnia agentibus, tantum 
non obiectam eruditi famam corporis suo iure, sua 
strenuus opera excitare intendit.? May our Cambridge 
school of medicine never forget that all science and 
all art came to us from Greece.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


A WARNING TO LIBRARIANS AND BOOK- 
COLLECTORS, 
Venice: June 1, 1891. 

Some time ago I received from abroad the 
offer of a copy of a Livy, which was stated to 
have been printed at Venice by Johannes de 
Spira in 1469. I replied that such an edition 
could not exist; since the terms of the 
Privilegium granted by the government of 
Venice on September 18, 1469, to that printer, 
and likewise the colophon of the St. Augustinus 
de Civitate Dei (1470), printed by Vindelinus, 
brother of Johannes, exclude it altogether. 
However, as my correspondent insisted, saying 
that the book had a special colophon establish- 
ing its authenticity, I allowed it to be sent to 


| me for examination, 
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As soon as I had the book in my hands, I 
saw that the colophon was identical with that 
of the Epistolae ad Familiares of Cicero (1469), 
printed by Johannes de Spira—“ Primus in 
Adriaca formis . . . &c.,” one or two words in 
the last line only having been changed. It 
was easy to perceive that this colophon had 
been reproduced by means of types well 
imitated from those of Johannes, and then 
placed at the foot of the last leaf teryo of the 
first volume of the well-known edition of Livy 
(1470), printed by Vindelinus. 

I feel it, therefore, my duty to bring these 
facts to the notice of librarians and others 
interested in books, in case the volume should 
be again put into the market. 

CARLO CASTELLANI, 
Prefect of the Biblioteca di San Marco. 








‘““THE GREEK MSS, IN THE VATICAN.” 


[With reference to Prof. Nestle’s letter, under 
the above heading, in the ACADEMY of May 30, 
the Abbé Batiffol has addressed the following 
reply to Prof. Sanday, with a request for its 
publication. ] 

Paris: June 2, 1891. 

Je m’empresse de vous remercier de m’avoir 
communiqué la note de M. le prof. Nestle. 
Voici ma réponse : 

Si M. Nestie veut bien ouvrir le volume 
publié par MM. Miintz et Fabre, La LPiblio- 
theque du Vatican au XV Siecle (Paris, 1887), 
il trouvera imprimé (pp. 159-250) Vinventaire 
des manuscrits latins et grees de la biblioth¢éque 
vaticane rédigé en 1475, sous le pape Sixte IV. 

Platina entre en charge et signe l’inventaire 
des manuscrits que l’on confie 4 sa garde : 


‘Ego Platina Sanctissimi Domini nostri Sixti 
Divina Providentia Papae I{If Familiaris et 
Bibliothecarius libros in hoc libro annotatos et in 
ordinem ac numerum redactos polliceor me con- 
servaturum, redditurumque semper rationem bene 
atque integre gubernatae Bibliothecae. Die xviii 
Junii 1475”’ (Miintz et Fabre, p. 249). 


Le texte de cet inventaire de 1475 est tiré du 
MS. Vaticanus Lat. 3954. 

J’y vois énumérés d’abord les manuscrits 
latins an nombre de 1775 (p. 225); 4 la suite 
les manuscrits grecs au nombre de 770 (p. 249). 
Un article est consacré aux manuscrits grecs 
de la Bible, ‘‘Testamentum Antiquum et 
Novum ” (p. 244), au nombre de 57. Et parmi 
ces manuscrits grecs, je n’en vois qu’un qui 
soit donné comme renfermant la Bible entiére. 
C’est le onziéme numéro de la liste: ‘‘ Biblia. 
ex membr. in rubeo”’; c’est a savoir: ‘‘ Bible 
de parchemin i couverture rouge.” 

Nous sommes bien loin de ce qu’a lu Vercel- 
lone: ‘‘ Biblia in tribus columnis ex mem- 
brana”! Et je serai trés reconnaissant i M. le 
prof. Nestle de s’informer et de nous dire d’ov 
provient cette indication si précieuse, bien con- 
vaincu qu'il ne voudra pas s’en tenir au ren- 
seignement de seconde main qu il m’ oppose. 

PrerkrE BATIFFOL. 

Post seriptum.—Un article spécial de Pinven- 
taire de 1475 (Miintz et Fabre, pp. 191-193) est 
ainsi intitulé: ‘‘ Libri ecclesiastici repositi in 
primo bancho in capsa ipsius quia pretiosi sunt 
ex serico coperti xlv.” Il y a, parmi ces manu- 
scrits précieux du premier bane, un ‘ Evangel- 
istarium Graecum, ex membr. cum tabulis 
argenteis historiatis,’’ etc. ; un ‘‘ Liber Psalm- 
orum in Graeco, ex membr. in serico salvatico 


| it seems to have escaped notice that there exists 
an edition of the London ‘‘Oratio Dominica,” 
which refers to the existence of this Bible, 
earlier than 1700. The title of this earlier 
edition is ‘‘Orationis Dominicae Versiones 
fermé Centum.” There is no imprint or date ; 
but as my copy has a MS. inscription on the 
title-page recording the gift of the book in 
April, 1687, and as one of the marginal 
authorities quoted is 1674, it was evidently 
issued between those two dates. In this edition, 
| which appears manifestly to have been 
collected and arranged by the same hand as 
that which subsequently issued the London 
edition of 1700 (which, by the way, frankly 
describes itself as editio novissima), the Lithua- 
nian version is given at p. 56, precisely as it 
appears in the 1700 edition, and with the same 
marginal reference, viz., ‘‘ Wilk. n. 35, Conf. 
Bibl. Lithuan. Lond. 1660.” 

Chamberlayne’s ‘‘ Oratio Dominica” of 1715, 
as has probably been observed, does not give 
the same version as the London editor, and 
adds the Doxology. There is no margina! 
authority quoted; but Dr. David Wilkins in 
his preface says it was contributed by the 
Bishop of Carlisle ‘‘ex Wolfgangi Lazii 
Lib. de migrat. Gent.” 

Reference has been made to a prospectus of 
the Lithuanian Bible in 1659. Is it not pos- 
sible that the Lord’s Prayer may have been 
attached to this document by way of —— 











HARLEIAN MS, 7603. 
Bardwell Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds: June 10, 1891. 
The first verse of the ‘‘Te Deum” in this 
MS. runs thus: 

‘*Te dominum confitemur, te deum laudamus.”’ 
The first three words were omitted in my letter 
through an oversight. The first two words and 
part of the third word are on fol. 5b of the MS. 

F, E. WARREN. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, June 17, 7.30 p.m. Ethical: ‘' Self-Development 
and Self-Surrender,” by Mrs. Bryant. 
— June 15, 2.30 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 
eeting. 
Tuespay, Tone 16, 7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘Results of the 
cent Census and i Death-Rates in the Largest 
English Towns,” by Mr. Noel A. Humphreys. 

830p.m. Zoological: ** A Contribution tothe Know- 
ledge of the Races of Zana esculenta and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution,’ by Mr. G. A. Boulenger ; ‘* Notes 
on Ungulates,” by Mr. Oldfield Thomas; * A Collection 
of Marine Shells from Aden, with some Remarks upon 
the Relationship of the Molluscan Fauna of the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean,’’ by Mr. Edgar A. Smith. 
Wepvespay, June 17,4 p.m. Royal Institution: Faraday 
Commemoration Lecture, by Lord Rayleigh. 

8 p.m. Microscopical. 

9p.m. Royal Society : Conversazione. 

9p.m. Society of Arts: Conversazione. 

Tuvurspay, June 18, 5 p.m. Zoological: ‘The Animals 
Living in the Society’s Gardens,” [V., by Mr. F. E. 
Beddard. 

8p.m. Linnean: ‘‘ An Investigation into the True 
Nature of Callus,” II., and “The Alleged Existence of 
Protein in the Walls of Vegetable Cells, and the Micro- 
scopical Detection of Glucosides therein,’ I., by Mr. 
Spencer Moore. 

Spm. Chemical: ‘The Action of Sulphuric Acid 
on Dehydracetic Acid,” by Mr. N. Collie; “The Refrac- 
tive Power of Certain Organic Compounds at Different 
Temperatures,” by Dr. W. H. Perkin. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

8.30 p.m. Historical: *‘ France and Cromwell,” by 
Mr. Herbert Haines, 


SCIENCE. 





cum tribus seraturis.”. Nulle mention de la | 
*‘ Biblia in tribus columnis”’ mentionnée par 
Vercellone, ‘‘ nel primo banco.” 
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THE LITHUANIAN BIBLE OF 1660, 
London: June 8, 1891. 


Greek Lyrie Poetry : a Complete Collection 
of the Surviving Passages from the Greek 
Song-Writers. Arranged with Prefatory 
Articles, Introductory Matter, and Com- 
mentary. By G. 8. Farnell. (Long- 


mans. ) 


In the recent correspondence in the AcapEmy | WHEN we contemplate the remains of the 
with regard to the lost Lithuanian Bible of 1660, | lyric poetry of Greece, we stand as it were 


on the shore of a dark, unfathomable sea. 
At our feet, wave-worn and disfigured, lies 
the wreckage of a golden argosy, here a 
claspless bracelet, and there a broken tiara. 
We gather up these exquisite fragments 
with mingled admiration and despair, so 
perfect is the workmanship of what survives, 
and yet, alas! so scanty the survival. 


‘‘Our knowledge of Greek poetry in general,” 
says Mr. Farnell in his Preface, with abso- 
lute truth, “is almost as limited, as if in 
our own language we read Milton and the 
Elizabethan dramatists, but knew nothing, or 
almost nothing, of the t song writers con- 
temporary with them, or of the lyrics of 
Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson in our own 
century.” 

Take Sappho alone, the immortal poetess, 
whose fame rests on two more or less com- 
plete odes, some forty readable fragments, 
and a small quantity of diamond dust in the 
shape of half lines and single epithets. What 
a loss is here! It is as though there existed 
in the case of Burns but a poor couple of 
his passionate lyrics, such as “‘ Mary Mori- 
son” or “ Ae fond kiss, and then we sever,” 
two-score detached stanzas, as for example: 


** My luve is like a red, red rose 
That’s newly sprung in June, 
My luve is like the melodie 
That’s sweetly played in tune,”’ 


and a brief glossary of delicate flower- 
phrases, or what Lord Tennyson describes 
as “lonely words,”’ like ‘the milk-white 
hawthorn bush” or “the wimpling burn.” 
To those who know and love the Scotch 
poet, no statement of what we lose by the 
well-nigh total eclipse of Sappho’s genius 
=_ we imagine, be more eloquent than 
this. 

Mr. Farnell was well-advised when he 
determined to present the “surviving 
passages” of the Greek lyrists in a con- 
nected and convenient form. Of course 
Bergk had done the work with Teutonic 
thoroughness before him, and the monu- 
mental Poetae Lyrici of that editor still 
remains unshaken in.its pre-eminence. But 
Mr. Farnell’s book, in which he aims “ at 
including everything that can fairly be 
regarded as readable,” while he secures 
completeness by relegating the corrupter 
fragments and single phrases and epithets 
to the seclusion of an Appendix, will hold a 
distinct place of its own. The selection 
seems to us to have been, on the whole, 
judiciously made; and we do not quarrel 
with Mr. Farnell for omitting the Epinikian 
Odes of Pindar, which, as he reasonably 
says, from their having “by great good 
fortune,” come down to us in an almost 
complete form, require an entirely separate 
treatment. The value of the book is also 
enhanced by the Commentary, which, so far 
as we have been able to test it, is scholarly 
and full without being diffuse, and by the 
various essays prefixed to it, which deal 
with Greek lyric poetry from every possible 
point of view in a careful, if somewhat 
frigid, style. We should have been glad if 
Mr. Farnell had seen his way towards 
giving a prose translation of the whole text, 
which would have been a boon to those 
whose originally slight, or gradually waning, 
knowledge of the language debars them 
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Simonides inthe Greek. Perhaps, however, 
he may meditate undertaking t is addition 
to his task in a second volume; andif so, we 
can promise him, so far as we are concerned, 
that it would obtain a favourable reception. 

To come to details, we have in the 
several introductory articles much laboriously 
compiled information on the subject of the 
lyric poetry of Greece, its rise and decline, 
and its salient characteristics at different 
periods. The essays on the dance and on 
the musical accompaniment of Greek songs 
are particularly interesting, as relating to 
matters which are professedly obscure. In 
speaking of the latter, Mr. Farnell does not, 
indeed, attempt to set at rest the vexed ques- 
tions raised by Chappell and other writers ; 
but he makes sonal onde remarks on the 
growing importance of music at the expense 
of poetry, which marked the later epoch of 
Greek art. With regard to the former, as 
possessing originally a sacred significance, 
though in our own times associated with less 
solemn occasions, Mr. Farnell draws atten- 
tion to the curious survival seen in the dance 
of choristers before the high altar at Seville, 
and in the observances of the Springende 
Heiligen of Luxemburg. He might also 
have instanced the dancing dervishes of the 
East, and that strange community, the 
Shakers of America, to say nothing of the 
“‘corybantic Christians” of the Salvation 
Army. On metre and dialect Mr. Farnell 
writes clearly and with knowledge. He isa 
votary of the “‘ time-honoured theory,” as he 
calls it, ‘‘of the composite nature” of the 
lyric dialect ; but he gives some prominence 
to an article by Dr. A. Fiihrer, in which, 
mainly on a pricri grounds, that theory is 
controverted, aud it is asserted that the 
poets, while using epic forms, employed with 
this exception their own local dialect. We 
quite agree with him, however, when he 
says that scarcely any of the great choral 
poets could be called local poets at all. He 
instances Vindar, whose verse “ found 
favour at cities so diverse as Cyrene, Syra- 
cuse, and Athens,” which it would hardly 
have done if, instead of possessing an eclectic 
character, it had been written in pure 
Theban. 

No part of Mr. Farnell’s book is more 
instructive than the Appendix, which he 
devotes to the later developments of lyric 
poetry in the hands of the dithyrambists. 
The subject is doubtless handled as fully 
as was compatible with the space at his com- 
mand; but we should like to have more 
information upon it. The gradual divorce 
of sound from sense, and the corresponding 
growth of what Plato calls Widy xabapwis, 
struck the orthodox mind as giving evidence 
of mere decay. Yet in spite of these philo- 
sophic strictures, the emancipation of music 
from the trammels of verse left it free to 
take a far loftier place among the arts, by 
virtue of the very vagueness and aloofness 
of the sensations that it excites. 

Turning to the authors themselves, we 
find selections from Archilochus, Terpander, 
Tyrtaeus, Aleman (the less corrupt part of 
whose Parthenion, discovered in Egypt in 
1855, which, pace Mr. Farnell, can scarcely 
be called “recently,” is given entire), 
Alcaeus, Sappho, Stesichorus, Ibycus, 
Anacreon, Simonides, Timocreon, and 





Bacchylides. There are also the detached 
writings of Pindar, and a number of skolia 
and other slighter productions by various 
hands. The scanty details relating to the 
lives of the poets are neatly summarised in 
short and well-written biographies. In 
point of criticism, Mr. Farnell seems to 
us a little hard upon Alcaeus when he says 
that he thinks “ modern readers will fail 
to find in his fragments poetry of the highest 
order.” The small quantity of his work 
that remains scarcely justifies any generalisa- 
tion; but we find the highest qualities, if 
not elsewhere, at all events in the stasiotikon 
beginning dovvérnue tay dvénwv ordow ; and 
what could be more beautiful than the 
line— 
idmAon’ &yva peddrArxouerda Sadr por— 

even if the other half of the couplet (as put 
together by Bergk) must be ascribed toa 
different hand? Of Sappho herself Mr. 
Farnell writes temperately and; generously 
and as regards the question of her private 
morality, and the wranglings of Welcker 
and Colonel Mure over a somewhat un- 
savoury subject, he keeps a dignified silence. 
“What concerns us in this and similar 
instances is not so much the morality of the 
writer’s sentiments as their poetic depth 
and value.” In that dictum we heartily 
and unaffectedly concur. 

The book is adorned by five wood-cuts 
from Greek vase-paintings bearing upon 
the text, of which the third, depicting Eros 
as described in the lyric poets, is perhaps 
the most interesting. For so comprehensive 
a work it is remarkably free from mis- 
prints. Outside the list of corrigenda we 
have only noted one, though doubtless 
others exist. The skolion of Pindar te 
Theoxenos of Tenedos should be numbered 
ix., not xi. The indexes, both of subjects 
and Greek words and phrases, are good and 
complete. H. F. Witson. 








SOME BOOKS ON GEOMETRY. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. Books III., 
IV. By H. M. Taylor. (Cambridge: Pitt 
Press.) 

Text-Book of Geometrical Deductions. Book I. 
By J. Blaikie and W. Thomson. (Longmans.) 


Foundations of Geometry. By E,. T. Dixon. 


(Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
THE second instalment of Mr. Taylor’s edition 
of Euclid’s Elements contains the third and 
fourth Books. It is generally acknowledged 
by teachers of geometry that the third is for 
learners the easiest of Euclid’s Books, and at 
the same time the least satisfactory in its 
treatment. It is probable that Mr. Taylor 
agrees with the latter part of this opinion, for 
he has made considerable change in the 
arrangement of the earlier propositions, and in 
the statement of some of the definitions. For 
example, the first and second of Euclid’s 
propositions are the fifth and sixth of Mr. 
Taylor's; Euclid’s seventh and cighth are 
broken up into four parts, and three or four 
others are relegated to the rank of corollaries. 
These changes, while they may cause some 
embarrassment to teachers brought up to con- 
sider Euclid’s sequence as sacred, will cause 





| 


encounter in the diagrams any of those mis- 
shapen circles which at once offend their eye, 
and lead them to fancy that geometers are 
trifling with their notions of what a circle is. 
It is also to be noted that Mr. Taylor is more 
precise in his terminology than Euclid and 
most of Euclid’s editors; the word ‘‘ circle,’ 
for instance, he uses uniformly to denote the 
curved line, and not the figure bounded by it. 
From the thirteenth proposition to the end of 
the Book the seschved text has not been much 
altered except in four places—the eighteenth 
proposition, the twenty-seventh, the twenty- 
ninth, and the thirty-sixth. The fourth Book, 
with one or two slight changes, is substantially 
as Euclid left it. Throughout the volume 
useful notes and corollaries are appended to 
several of the propositions, and some additional 
theorems are inserted. The important theorem 
known as Ptolemy’s, which Robert Simson 
incorpor ited in his edition as VI. D, Mr. Taylor 
says he has been bold enough to insert as 
prop( siti n 37 B of Book III., prefacing it by 
anotlLer theorem which appears as 37 A. In 
this re-irrangement Mr. Taylor has _ the 
countenance of Thomas Simpson, in whose 
Elements of Plane Geometry (1747) the theorem 
holds a corresponding place. The appendix to 
the third Book gives the simpler properties of 
pole and polar, radical axis, and the theorems 
of the nine-point circle, and the pedal or 
Wallace line. 


The Text-Book of Geometrical Deductions, by 
Messrs. Blaikie and Thomson, forms a useful 
supplement to any of the numerous editions of 
Euclid’s Elements which have been published 
for school purposes. Its aim is to provide a 
method by which the art of solving geometrical 
deductions or riders may be systematically 
taught. It consists of two chapters, the first 
on theorems, the second on problems. These 
chapters are divided into sections; and corre- 
sponding to each section in the first chapter 
there is indicated the amount of bockwork 
assumed to be known before the deductions 
given in the section cau be solved. Each 
section begins with a deduction, often a 
standard theorem which does not occur in 
Euclid, whose solution is developed at length ; 
this is followed by other deductions, to which 
diagrams and hints for solution are supplied, 
and a few deductions are left to the unaided 
efforts of the learner. In the second chapter 
the bookwork necessary for the solution of the 
problems is not specified, but general methods 
(which may be indicated by the phrases, inter- 
section of loci, analysis and synthesis, reduc- 
tion to a simpler case) are explained by the 
help of illustrative examples. There is an 
appendix, consisting of the enunciations of the 
propositions and corollaries of Euclid’s first 
Book and references to the standard theorems. 
The book contains more than 500 exercises, 
which are carefully selected and graduated ; it 
abounds in excellent diagrams, and, regard 
being had to the extent of ground it covers, is 
the best we have on the subject. 


In the preface to his Youndations of Geometry, 
Mr. Dixon states that he believes the system 
he has set forth to be logically sound, and that 
consequently the more it is discussed, the more 
firmly will it become established. He there- 
fore invites criticism of his views, and specifies 
certain questions for his opponents in argu- 
ment to consider categorically. He also states 
that as his book is intended for the study of 
geometricians, he has not entered upon the 
question whether beginners could readily be 
brought to understand it or not, but he does 


none, of course, to those who read Euclid for the not doubt that it could be drummed into the 
first time ; and it must be said that they are all, | head of the average schoolboy as easily as 


or nearly all, improvements. To signalise only | Euclid. 


In this opinion few teachers of 


one of the benefits resulting from the re- | geometry will, we suspect, be found to concur, 
arrangement, young learners have no longer to | As to the logical soundness of the views set 
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forth, it is not so easy to form an opinion. Mr. 
Dixon has raised a host of controversial points, 
philosophical as well as mathematical; and any 
adequate discussion of them would require a 
pamphlet instead of a few lines. It must 
suffice to say that this attempt to relay the 
foundations of geometry is a serious one, the 
outcome of much thought and acuteness, and 
worthy of attentive consideration. Most of the 
remarks which follow are not a critical discus- 
sion of Mr. Dixon’s views, but merely a succinct 
statement of some of them, as far as possible in 
his own words. 

The book consists of three parts: (1) On the 
logical status of the science of geometry ; (2) a 
subjective theory of geometry deduced from 
the two fundamental concepts, position and 
direction ; (3) on the applicability of the fore- 
going subjective geometry to the geometry of 
material space. After criticising in some detail 
Euclid’s definitions and axioms, Mr. Dixon 
affirms that the fundamental misconception of 
Euclid and of nearly all subsequent geometers 
is that they regard the conception of space as a 
fundamental attribute of the human mind. In 
Mr. Dixon’s view the conception of space is 
not a fundamental one at all, but those of 
position and direction are more fundamental 


than it. What explanation, then, can be given 
of position and direction’ Here we come to 
Part II. 


** Implicit definition of position : 
(a) A position may be conceived to be indicated 
by a portion of matter, called a point, which is so 
small that for the purpose in hand variations of 
position within it may be neglected. 

** (6) But a position is not the same thing asa 
point, for a pomt may be conceived to move, that 
is, to change its position, whereas to talk of a 
position as moving, is a contradiction in terms. 

‘* Implicit definition of direction : 

“*(a) A direction may be conceived to be indi- 
cated by naming two points, as the direction from 
one to the other. 

*“* (+) If a point move from a given position 
constantly in a given direction, there is only one 
path or series of positions along which it can 

ASS. 

**(e) If the direction from A to B is the same as 

the direction from B to C, that from A to C is also 


that same direction. 
oe 


(d) If two unterminated straight lines which 
intersect are each intersected by a third straight 
line in two separate points, any unterm inated 
straight line extending in the same direction as 
this last one, which intersects one of the two 
former, shall also intersect the other. 


Mr. Dixon then explains what he means by 
agp y and independent directions, and by 
help of these terms gives definitions of line, 
surface, space. Parallel he defines as equivalent 
to extending in the same direction. It will 
thus be seen that direction holds a prominent 
place in Mr. Dixon’s system ; and if readers are 
satisfied with his definition of it, Mr. Dixon 
may be said to have gained his case. Part IT. 
consists of two books, the first, containing 23 
propositions, on straight lines and angles, the 
second, containing 17 propositions, on planes 
and space. It is a distinctive feature of Mr. 
Dixon’s method that he does not separate the 
text into plane and solid geometry. Of these 
40 propositions, 26 have their equivalents in the 
first or the eleventh Book of Euclid, the others 
have not. 

In the first chapter of Part III., Mr. Dixon 
says that a rooted prejudice exists, not 
only among the ordinary public, but 
even more among geometricians, against what 
they call geometry of four dimensions, but 
which he calls geometry of four independent 
directions. ‘If therefore,” he adds, ‘‘any of my 
readers is of opinion* that a fourth dimension 


™ Prof. Cayley, in his presidential address to the 
British Association, remarks : ‘‘ It may be at once 


is a priori inconceivable, the remainder of this 
book is not for him; if he reads it and thinks 
it transcendental folly, let him at least not 
presume to criticise what, by his own confes- 
sion, he does not understand.” 

J. S. Mackay. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES ON SOME PALI AND JAINA-PRAKAIT 
WORDS. 
Dedham School, Essex. 
(1) Tddin = téyin. 
** Uvaniyatarassa daino bhayamiénassa vivik- 
kam asanam 

samiiyam ahu tassa jam jo appana bhaena 

daiiisae °” 

(Siyagadamgasutta i. 2, 3, § 17, p. 132.) 
Of this very excellent holy sage, frequenting 
a sequestered seat, all declare the virtuous 
conduct, who then would show himself with 
fear (in his presence, since there is no harm in 
him *) 

Tdino is explained in the commentary by 
“‘tayinah paritmopakarinas triyino va.” 

Sdmdiya (= simayika) is glossed by céritra. 
Dr. Hoernle, who renders it by ‘inward 
peace,” has a long note on this word in the 
Uvasagadasio (i. 5, 3, p. 31). He says that 
the logical outcome of the scholiast’s explana- 
tion of the term ‘‘is that sémdyika is the same 
as samatva or sdmya.... Etymologically the 
word is always derived by means of the vriddhi 
suffix ‘ia from the compound of sama (‘ equal’) 
and dya (‘ gain, profit’).”” Sdmdyika appears, 
however, to be a derivative of samaya (* reli- 
gious ebligation”). The noun sdmdyika does 
not occur in Pali in the sense of cérifra; but 
we have the use of an adjective formed (by 
double vriddhi) from samaya in Milinda-panha 
(p. 305): ‘* Sémé@yikam maranam upagato ”= 
‘samaye maravam upagato.” 

** Kujae aparijie* jaho akkhehim kusalebimn 
divayam t+ 

kadam evam gahayano kalim no tiyam no ceva 

davaram { 

Evam logammi téind buie je dhamme anut- 

tare 

tam ginha hiyam ti uttamam kadam iva sesa 

vahiya pamdie.”’ 
(7b. i. 2. 3, vv. 22, 23, p. 136.) 

As a gambler, not beaten (at play), playing 
skilfully with dice, having thus got the lucky 
throw, (takes) no tray nor deuce,§ so do thou 
take that highest good, the law declared by the 
all-knowing sage to be unrivalled in the world, 
just as the clever (dicer takes) the winning die, 
rejecting all else. 

The commentators explain ¢iiné by “ tiyina 
trayinad va,” as well as by sarvajiena. 

The form téyin occurs in Buddhist Sanskrit ; 
and Prof. Kern has pointed out that the word 
is common in the ** Lotus.” He was the first 
to see its radical connexion with the Pali tadin. 
‘“*As tdyana (Panini i., 3, 38) is explained to 
have the meaning of thriving, prospering, it 
may be supposed that ¢@yin, on the strength of 
its derivation, denotes thriving, prosperous, 
mighty, holy, as well as making prosperous, 
blessing, sanctifying. Burnouf derives it from 


* Cf. Pali akkhapariajita. 

t Cf. Pali dibbati and jitam kilitum (Jat. iii., 
p- 188). 

t The metre of this line is faulty; as kadam 
signifies ‘‘ the lucky die’? marked with four spots 
(cataska), kalim, ‘‘ the unlucky die,’’ is quite in- 
admissible here (cf. Pali kataggaha and kaliggaha 
in Journal of Pali Text Society for 1887, p. 159; 
see also Majjhima Nikiya, i., pp. 403, 407). The 
last line of this githa is incorrect; but it cannot 
be amended without leaving out sesa(m) pahdya 
(a mere gloss ?), and reading adam se iva pandite. 





admitted that we cannot conceive of a fourth 
dimension of space.’’ 


} The commentators say he rejects the trika, 
dvika, and ekaka. 


——. 


a supposed Sanskrit trdyin, and translates it by 
‘protector.’ It is indeed by no means unlikely 
that tdyin was used synonymously with ‘ natha’ 
or ‘nayaka’; but it seems not necessary to derive 
it from trdyate” (see Saddharma-pundarika, 
8. B. E., p. 25). 

Prof. Kern has also noticed the false reading 
tdpin for ‘‘tayin” which has found its way 
into some Sanskrit dictionaries. In Divyi- 
vadana, p. 392, 1.4, we find tépitd glossed in 
the Index of Words “ roused,” ‘‘ converted,” 
as if it were the passive participle of the causal 
of tap: 

‘* Udrakdridaka nima rishayosmin tapovane 
adhigatacaryasattvena purushendrena 
pita.” 
We ought to read téyind ; for tdépitd is not in 
adjectival relation to the subject of the sen- 
tence; and in Buddist phraseology tépita never 
has the meaning of ‘‘ roused” or ‘‘ converted.” 
The prose passage has the following : 


*‘ Asmin pradecge Bodhisattvo rajha Bimbis- 
drenirdharajyenopanimantritah | asmin pradege 
Aradodrakam abhigatah.” 


Here we see that adhigata=abhigata, and 
that tdyind is to be taken with acaryasattvena 
and parushendrena. 

The Buddhist-Sanskrit tdyixn may be referred 
to a root t@y (1) extenderi, augeri; (2) tueri, 
servare, which seems related to the root ¢7, ‘to 
stretch.” 

But tiyin may be a prakritised form of an 
original tain. Childers derives the Pali tdi 
from Sanskrit tédric¢, which, however, does not 
give us a stem ¢ddin. He thinks the primary 
meaning was ‘‘such,” “like that,” then ‘like 
that Buddha,” holy, tranquil, firm. The form 
tadi (gen. tadino) is old (see Thera Gatha, 878, 
905, 1067}, and cannot well be connected with 
tadric, either in formor meaning. There seems 
to have been in Pali two forms, tddi and tédi 
(= ‘‘ tadin”’), the latter of which has puzzled 
the commentators. (See Thera Gatha, 1096.) | 

As the Jaina-prakrit téyin is probably con- 
nected with 4/td, so tddin may be derived from 
tdd, an extension of the same root. Vanicek 
connects with 4/tud (=“‘tan’’), the Doric éni- 
rades (Theoc. 7. 42), “‘intente, sorgfaltig, mit 
Vorbedacht, absichtlich.” 


(d= 


R. Morris. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Two lectures in commemoration of the birth 
of Michael Faraday will be delivered this 
month at the Royal Institution: the first, by 
Lord Raleigh, on Wednesday next, June 17, at 
4 p.m., when the Prince of Wales has promised 
to be present; the second, by Prof. Dewar, on 
Friday, June 26, at 9 p.m. 

At the meeting of the Royal Statistical 
Society, to be held on Tuesday next, June 16, 
at 7.45 p.m., in the lecture-room of the Museum 
of Practical Geology, Jermyn-street; Mr. 
Noel A. Humphreys, secretary of the Census 
office, will read a paper on ‘“ Results of the 
Recent Census, and Recent Death-rates in the 
Largest English Towns.” 


Pantobiblon: International Bibliographical 
Review of the World’s Scientific Literature. 
Edited by A. Kersha. (St. Petersburg: 
Fontanka; London : mee genes This is 
the first number of a monthly periodical, con- 
ducted by a Russian civil engineer, the aim of 
which is to supply a classified bibliography of 
publications concerned with the applied sciences 
in all the countries of the world. The first 
number contains the titles of about 1200 books, 
arranged under twenty-nine different headings ; 
reviews of about 80 more important books ; and 
a summary of the contents of 270 periodicals. 
The whole forms a volume of about 300 pages, 





closely printed in double columns. Mr. Kersha 
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has paid England the compliment of giving 
both his title-page and his preface in English, 
and in English alone; the headings are in 
Russian, English, French, and German ; but 
the main contents show examples of all the 
languages of Europe. Whether such an enter- 
prise is capable of being continued on such a 
comprehensive scale month by month, we do 
not know; but the present instalment is 
certainly a proof of marvellous linguistic 
attainments and infinite perseverance. It is 
noteworthy that it is issued in this country by 
the publishers of The Best Books. 


Mr. J. W. Tutt, editor of The Entomologist’s 
Record—a monthly periodical, now in its second 
year, which is devoted to the recording of 
curious entomological facts mainly relating to 
the variation of insects—has now advanced one 
stage further in his laborious task, by collecting 
intoa volume (Sonnenschein) all the evidence 
relating to the variation of British Noctuae. 
In a learned Introduction he discusses the 
causes which produce variation in lepidoptera, 
an interesting subject in connexion with 
natural selection generally, about which we 
have much yet to learn. Then follows a 
description of the varieties of each species of 
Noctuae, arranged in the order of their families, 
&c., with varietal names. The painstaking 
elaboration of the work may be judged from 
the fact that Mr. Tutt enumerates as many as 
twenty-seven varieties of the three species of 
Miana, of which twelve have been observed and 
named by himself; while of the closely-allied 
species of Apamea didyma he gives fifteen 
varieties, not counting intermediate forms. Of 
this species he possesses in bis own cabinet a 
series of no less than 200 specimens. We trust 
that Mr. Tutt will receive sufficient encourage- 
ment from entomologists to carry bis under- 
taking to a successful conclusion. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. WEBER, of Berlin, is issuing a protest, 
in the name of the leading members of the last 
Congress of Orientalists, against Dr. Leitner’s 
Ccngress. The title of the pamphlet is Quousque 
tandem. 


Pror. Winpiscn, of Leipzig, the distin- 
guished Vedic, Pali, and Celtic scholar, has 
been elected an honorary member of the Philo- 
logical Society. The new part of his Jrische 
T'exte comprises:—(1) Three Middle-Irish 
Treatises on Metres, edited, with Notes, by 
Prof. Thurneysen, from MSS. in Dublin and 
the Bodleian; (2) The Story of the Ordeals, 
Cormac’s Adventure in the Land of Promise, 
and the Decision as to Cormac’s Sword, edited, 
with an English Translation, by Mr. Whitley 
Stokes, from the Book of Ballymote and the 
Yellow Book of Lecan ; and (3) The Cophur in 
dé muccida, edited, with a German version, by 
Prof. Windisch himself, from Egerton MS., 
1782, and the Book of Leinster. 


THE ‘Constitution of Athens” is still the 
chief subject of attention in the Classical Review 
(David Nutt), though we find no reference to 
the German treatise noticed in the ACADEMY of 
last week, nor to an elaborate review that 
recently appeared in the New York Nation. 
To the June number Mr. F. G. Kenyon him- 
self sends a list of nearly forty passages, in 
which a fresh revision of the MS. has established 
readings different from those given in the 
printed text, or has made it possible to fill up 
lacunae which were there left blank or only 
tentatively supplied. Mr. J. W. Headlam 
adduces evidence in support of Aristotelian 
authorship, from the avoidance of hiatus; while 
Mr. Herbert Richards collects examples of un- 
Aristotelian words and usages. Further textual 





criticism is contributed by Messrs. W. Wyse, 
E. 8. Thompson, and J. R.Whardale. It is also 
pointed by C. S. that an ostracon is preserved 
which had been used inthe ostracism of Xanthip- 
pos. Among the other contents of the same 
number, we may mention an elaborate description 
of the harbours of Carthage, by Mr. Cecil Torr, as 
the result of a recent visit; a learned article on 
sonant z, by Mr. F. G. Plaistowe; a fresh 
discussion of the vexed question of the 
difference between the Synoptic Gospels and 
John in fixing the hour of the crucifixion ; and 
a review of recent French books on palaeography, 
by Dr. E. Maunde Thompson. 


La Littérature Grecque. Par Emile Egger. 
(Paris: Picard.) This is a selection from M. 
Emile Egger’s minor writings, made in part 
by himself, and published by his sons. M. 
Egger’s reputation rests upon a solid basis of 
other work ; but the present collection will not 
do much to increase that reputation. The 
publication of essays so slight as most of these 
are is a cruel kindness to a man’s memory. 
They were good in their day, chiefly as spoken 
addresses, and did good service; but few of 
them deserve republication. They do not form 
anything like a history of Greek literature, but 
are disconnected, and merely grouped under 
literary heads, as The Theatre, History, or The 
Orators. Some of them are occasional pieces, i.e., 
are indebted for their origin to circumstances of 
the moment ; such as the paper on Literature at 
Athens in Wartime, which was delivered in 
Paris as a lecture on November 28, 1870, and 
which owes to the Siege of Paris some of its 
piquancy. The pen which wrote these essays 
was a skilful one, and knew how to avail 
itself of all that could make its topics inter- 
esting. The editors have chosen papers fitted 
to show M. Egger ‘“‘ sous son double aspect de 
professeur éloquent et d’acad¢micien érudit,” 
but the former aspect is the more distinct. The 
essays abound in general views, as on the 
influence which the importation of papyrus 
into Greece must have exerted upon the letters 
and the science of that country; and they are 
not always free from mistakes, as when Melos 
before 416 B.c. is spoken of as one of the 
subjects of Athens appealing to Sparta for help 
in recovering its independence (p. 237). M. 
Egger is perhaps seen at his best in the French 
translations from Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. But there are many good things 
of his own in the book, too. For instance : 


‘‘La Némésis, pour nous, c’est une furie armée 
du fouet de la satire. La Némésis, pour les 
anciens, est une divinit¢ plus calme, plus sévére ; 
c’est la déesse des compensations et des réparti- 
tions’’ (p. 41). 

‘Les Grecs n’ont nimoins erré, ni plus cruelle- 
ment souffert de leur fautes que les peuples 
modernes; mais ils ont décrit et explique leurs 
propres mis¢tres avec une lucidité de raison, avec 
une ¢loquence qui ont vraiment fait d’eux les 
immortels instituteurs du genre humain”’ (p. 241). 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Exmanetuan Socrery.—( Wednesday, June 2.) 


James Ernest Baker, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
W. H. Cowham read a paper on ‘“‘ Marlowe’s 
Doctor Faustus.’”’ The play of Faustus holds a 
unique position in the history of the English 
drama. It may be compared to a glass prism, 
focussing the colourless light on one side and trans- 
mitting the spectrum on the other. The white 
light is the representative of the preceding drama, 
the miracle and mystery plays, the spectrum of the 
glorious wealth of Elizabethan drama which takes 
its rise with Marlowe. The story of Faustus most 
probably became known to Marlowe through an 
English translation of the Volksbuch, published 
by Spiers, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in 1587. 
An English company of actors, which played 





Faustus at Griitz in 1608 may perhaps have had a 
part in introducing the story to the notice of 
Marlowe. From the sixth century the idea of a 
man selling his soul to the devil in consideration 
for unlimited power to be exercised for a certain 
period has been very popular. Faust is an un- 
doubted historic personage, although much con- 
troversy might be waged about him. He is alluded 
to by many writers of note, including Melanchthon 
and Luther. The play is a dramatic poem rather 
thana drama. It presents many points of resem- 
blance to the old morality plays, as in the 
dialogues between Faustus A Good and Evil 
Angels, the procession of the Seven Deadly Sins, 
the appearances of the Devils, and the Old Man 
who flees to prayer when assaulted by the evil 
spirits. Dramatically, the work is weak, both 
in characterisation, in plot, and in action. 
Against these defects may be set, first, the great 
dramatic force of some of the speeches ; secondly, the 
artistic and moral truth of what little plot there is ; 
and, thirdly, the beauty of the language. Faustus 
himself, the only interesting character, is a personi- 
fication rather than a person. He belongs to that 
category of lust, of which Tamburlaine and 
Barabas are the other members. The great point 
of interest to critics is the authorship of the comic 
scenes. The earliest known edition, published in 
1604, has a few very poor prose scenes, more 
pantomimic than dramatic. Two entries in 
Henslowe’s Diary speak of additions to the play 
before thisdate. Therefore, say the great majority 
of critics, these additions must be the comic scenes, 
because they are so bad that Marlowe could not 
have written them. This assumption, followed to 
its conclusion, would lead to the further proposi- 
tion that Marlowe never wrote a prose scene in his 
life, as there is not one good one in all his works. 
Again, Marlowe is distinctly lacking in humour, 
and that is the great defect of these ‘‘ comic’’ 
scenes. The critics above mentioned must assume 
that lack of humour is incompatible with lyric and 
dramatic genius. There only remains, then, the 
entries in Henslowe’s Diary, which, if that volume 
were above suspicion, would be conclusive. But 
here one reads that Dekker added to the play, and 
anything more unlike Dekker’s work could not be 
imagined. The price paid to Bride and Rowley, 
viz., £4, was far more than Henslowe was likely to 
have paid for the comic scenes in the edition of 
1604, and one cannot assume that they wrote any 
of the verse. Their additions, it seems very 
possible, were the extensive new scenes in the 
edition of 1616. The simplest and most satisfactory 
position seems to be that whether Marlowe wrote 
these scenes or not, there is nothing to determine.— 
The paper was followed by a discussion, which was 
opened by the chairman, and continued by Mr. 
Frederick Rogers, Mr. H. Hunt, Mr. T. Adamson, 
and other members and friends of the society. 





FINE ART. 


ENGLISH MASTERS 
DOWDESWELLS’. 


TuIs small exhibition, composed mostly of 
small works by those who are now called the 
Early English Masters, or the ‘‘Old Masters 
of England,” reminds one, among other things, 
of the many excellent English painters who are 
at present unrepresented in the National 
Gallery. We are going to mend all this, we 
know, with a great gallery at South Kensington 
or elsewhere; but, meanwhile, we wish there 
were some chance of securing for the nation a 
few of those fine pictures, daily increasing in 
value, by English artists who worked at the 
end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. That the public appreciation for 
them is tolerably keen, the little tickets in- 
scribed with the magic word ‘ Sold” attest on 
many a frame at Messrs. Dowdeswells’, whose 
collection, small as it is, contains the names of 
several artists that will be sought for in vain at 
Trafalgar-square. 

There are, for instance, to be seen here a 
very fine example of George Chambers worthy 
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to hang with any sea piece by any master, 
ancient or modern; several Vincents, one of 
which at least—‘‘ A View of Norwich” (77)— 
we should like to steal for patriotic purposes ; 
a beautiful little De Wint; and not to mention 
one or two more, a John Robert Cozens, a 
master scarcely known as a painter in oil, which 
though a little rubbed in parts, retains still 
enough rare beauty of colour to show that he 
should be added to Mr. Orrock’s list of water- 
colour painters who deserve to be ranked 
among the best of our landscape painters in 
oil. Passing by such names as Ibbetson, Stan- 
nard, and ‘‘ Jock’? Wilson, we come to others 
who, though represented in the National Gal- 
lery, are better represented here—John Sell 
Cotman, for instance, by whom are five small 
oil pictures, most of which are at least better 
than the poor example in Trafalgar-square— 
and two are excellent and characteristic works. 
‘«The Harbour ” (No. 6) is distinguished by the 
breadth and richness of its colour——a har- 
mony of reds—water, boat, and shore dyed 
deeply with the hues of sunset. Nor of 
Bonington does the nation possess any example 
of so fine a quality as the ‘‘ Honfleur ” (141) ; 
and it is impossible not to wish that that fine 
colourist and thoroughly English painter, 
George Morland, could be represented in the 
national collection by some other picture than 
the ‘Interior of a Stable,” although that is 
indeed a masterpiece. We should like to see 
on each side of it some of those examples of his 
free and juicy brush, which make one of Messrs. 
Dowdeswells’ walls like a bouquet of colour, 
Specially fine examples of the master are 
‘The Sleeping Shepherd ”’ (110), and ‘‘ Washing 
Day” (118). Here also are a fine early 
Turner, ‘‘ Dunstanboro’ Castle” (31), a num- 
ber of ‘‘ old’? Cromes, somewhat various 
in quality, but including two or _ three 
fine ones like the ‘‘ Mousehold House” (55a), 
worthy to rank with the ‘‘Chapel Fields” 
in the National Gallery, and the very luminous 
and beautiful ‘“ Return of the Flock” (48); 
some interesting small Gainsboroughs, including 
his portraits of Sir Richard Neave, painted at 
Bath (small and highly finished), and General 
Wolfe; two Glovers, one (65) important chiefly 
from its size, and another (66) which shows the 
artist at his best; a simple and impressive 
Barker, of Bath, ‘‘A View in Italy” (72); a 
Wilson of the finest quality, ‘‘The Lake of 
Nemi” (68), fresh and brilliant in colour; 
and several admirable little Starks and Miillers. 

We might add to the list, but enough has been 
said to show that the collection is well worth a 
visit from all who are interested in their 
country’s art. 

Cosmo MonkKIHOUSE. 








MR. COCKS’S SCANDINAVIAN 


EXHIBITION, 


Tux exhibition of antiquities and ethnological 
objects from Norway, Finland, and a sng 
gathered by Mr. Alfred Heneage Cocks, of 
Marlow, continues on exhibition at the rooms 
of the Archaeological Institute, Oxford-man- 
sions, near Oxford-circus. 

Mr. Cocks, having spent some years in these 
northern countries, has become well acquainted 
with the dialects, and consequently has been able 
to associate with and collect from the peasant 
proprietors. From Norway are arrow heads 
and lance heads, and the contents of some 
barrows. The burials were by cremation, the 
corpse being laid on or covered by a bear-skin. 
One find, a gridiron-looking object, is supposed 
to have been used when ‘‘ burning the water” 
for salmon spearing. The “ prim stav”’ calendars 
of wood, dating from the sixteenth century, are 
extremely interesting, reminding us of Robinson 
Crusoe’s plan for marking time. On these the 


year is divided into winter and summer, one 
half being on either side the stave. These 
should be seen and examined. Then there are 
fine examples of the hand mangle, in Norwegian 
‘* fjoel,”’ also dating from the sixteenth century. 
These things, handsomely carved, are in shape 
like a large plane as used by carpenters, and 
were used in the same manner. A curious and 
remarkable old deed box (No. 115 in the cata- 
logue), will bear examination. Several ‘‘ beer 
troughs,” large and small, testify to the 
northern customs, as also a punch-bowl, bearing 
a runic inscription, translated: ‘‘ Let me drink : 
the toast go round: till I reach my proper 
bound.” A series of photographs well shows 
the various types of the inhabitants. 

But:the prominent and most valuable objects 
of this exhibition are the tapestry counterpanes. 
The oldest known piece is from Thelemarken, 
dated 1575, and the manufacture ceased about 
1720. Ten examples are shown, the Parable of 
the Wise and Foolish Virgins being the com- 
moner subject. The Visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to Solomon is very good, the colours 
being quite bright and fresh. Solomon is 
represented in trunk hose and high boots. 
Another example represents Herodias’ daughter 
dancing at Herod’s feast. These counterpanes, 
being hung round the walls, can be seen well 
and in a good light. 

A small charge is made for admission, but an 
excellent catalogue, now in the second edition, 
is provided gratis. 








ART SALES. 

Tu last picture which William Mulready ever 
painted—it is called ‘‘The Toy-Seller’’—was 
bought at the Matthews’ sale, last Saturday, 
by Mr. Henry Doyle, for the Irish National 
Gallery, where, alike because of its excellence 
and of the fact that its author was an Irishman, 
it cannot fail to be much appreciated. The 
price paid for it was only a little over £300, 
whereas at the sale which took place after 
Mulready’s death, in 1862, it had fetched 
£1097. Nor do these prices indicate the limits 
within which it has ranged, for it is understood 
that the sum paid for it by Mr. Matthews was 
greatly in excess of the larger of the two sums 
which we have named. The low price last 
Saturday must have had about it something of 
the nature of a happy accident; for while the 
works of several of Mulready’s contemporaries 
have justly depreciated in money value, there is 
no cause, and, indeed, no general indication, of 
a like falling off in work which is from Mul- 
ready’s hand. The man was too fiue a draughts- 
man for this—and at a time when fine draughts- 
manship was comparatively rare. He was too 
fine a colourist—and at a time when we were 
relatively poor in that which has generally 
been a rich endowment of our British School. 

They have been selling during the present 
week, at Christie’s, an important collection of 
the favourite mezzotints after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, formed during many years by Dr. 
Edward Hamilton, whose Catalogue of the 
engravings after our most popular master of 
portraiture has long constituted him an 
authority on Reynolds and the men who repro- 
duced his art. 








THE TOMB OF “ ARISTOTLE.” 


WE quote the following from the T'imes :— 


‘* Before a brilliant audience at the Royal Institu- 
tion on Tuesday evening, June 2, Dr. Charles 
Waldstein delivered a lecture on his recent dis- 
coveries at Eretria, in the island of Euboea. 





Among them stands foremost a tomb of great 
magnitude and splendour, which—by a process of ' 
subtle inference, from data which, taken singly, 





might appear minute or insignificant, but assume | 


a new aspect when they are found to be interde- 
pendent and to converge to a common centre—he 
is led to believe to be that of the great philosopher 
Aristotle. Dr. Waldstein contributed a short 
account of his discoveries to the Nineteenth Century 
for May, which may be said to be only of a prelim- 
inary character, and in which he confined himself 
mainly to a narrative of the excavations, and to the 
negative aspects of the question and the objections 
which might fairly be urged against the hypothesis 
that on this spot were interred the philosopher's 
remains. In the meantime Dr. Waldstein has 
incessantly been engaged in literary and epi- 
graphical researches, to enable him to arrive at a 
final conclusion on the subject. | These investiga- 
tions are not yet completed ; and he hopes to ran- 
sack all the principal libraries in Europe, in search 
of literary or other indicia which may go to 
support or destroy the theory. 

**It should be premised that Dr. Waldstein 
went to Eretria with no thought of such a 
discovery. He knew that it was a place of great 
historical importance and antiquity, and he knew 
also that there were dispersed among the clandes- 
tine dealers in antiquities at Athens many objects 
which could be traced to that ancient city, sofamiliar 
to students of Herodotus and Thucydides. Even 
if it be found that the explorer is mistaken, there 
can be no doubt of the great value and interest of 
the ancient remains which have been disinterred, 
and of the light which they reflect on an interest- 
ing period of Hellenic history and culture. It 
would be remembered, he said, that Eretria and 
Chalcis were the two great commercial cities of 
Euboea, and every reader of Thucydides was 
familiar with the rivalry which so long subsisted 
between Eretria and Athens. Its position was on 
the Euripus, with a beautiful hilly landscape 
behind and the mountains of Attica opposite on 
the other side of the channel. Especial attention 
was drawn to Eretria by the discovery at Chalcis, 
in 1869, of a long inscription referring to the former 
city, the date of which lay between the years 340 
and 278 ».c. This document embodied a formal 
contract for the execution of a work resembling 
that which, in our own times, has been done by 
the Bedford Leyel Commissioners. It recited that 
an engineer, Chaerephanes by name, contracted 
with the Eretrians to drain their marshes. He was 
himself to bear the cost of the work, on condition 
that he was to be allowed to cultivate the re- 
claimed land for ten years at an annual rental 
of 30 talents, or about £7000. The work was to 
be completed in four years. In case of war the 
ten years’ lease was to be prolonged by a like 
period. There were also provisions for the 
compensation of persons whose land might be 
taken for the making of reservoirs or sluices; 
and the concession was to continue in the heirs of 
Chaerephanes, and the latter was to find sureties 
for the due execution of the works. This was one 
of the many indications of the richness of Euboea 
as a field for archaeological research, and would be 
found to have an incidental bearing upon the 
question at issue. 

** At the beginning of the present year Dr. 
Waldstein, having obtained a concession from 
the Greek authorities, proceeded from Athens 
to Eretria for the purpose of digging out tombs, 
and in particular of discovering, if he could, the 
temple of Artemis Amarysia. As is well known, 


the Greeks were in the habit of burying their dead « 


outside the city walls, and at Eretria there was a 
continuous succession of graves running in different 
directions from the ancient city. ese graves 
were of different periods, some as late as the 
Roman period, and many of the persons buried 
were foreigners. Out of twenty-six inscriptions, he 
found that no fewer than eight referred to strangers 
and sojourners in the land. In the course of his 
excavations he came upon the most beautiful of all 
the family tombs which had yet been discovered. 
The lecturer had described the difficulties which he 
encountered in the labour of excavation in the 
article above referred to, and, in fact, he and his 
associates had three times to give up the attempt. 
Tn the course of his narrative he gave an interesting 
account of Greek writing materials—éAav ypagindy, 
for ink, xadayds ypagixds, a pen—being the materials 
used for permanent records on papyrus ; while the 
a7vAos or ypadls was the stylus used for writing 


| notes of transient importance on waxed tablets. 


He had already in the article referred to described 
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the statuettes and ornaments and other things, in- 
cluding the only extant metal pen, so far as he 
knew, which had been found in Greece. 
** As before mentioned, Dr. Waldstein, in his con- 
tribution to the Nineteenth Century, had dealt in a 
sceptical spirit with his own discovery. On Tues- 
day evening he argued the affirmative side of the 
question, and indicated the considerations which 
induced him to believe that in the family tomb 
which he had discovered once reposed the Stagirite’s 
remains. According to the best authoritics, Aris- 
totle died at Chalcis in 322 n.c., of disease in the 
stomach at the age of sixty-three years. The stories 
that he committed suicide by drinking hemlock and 
that he drowned himself in the Euripus, in con- 
sequence of disappointment at not being able to 
discover the cause of the ebb and flow of the tide, 
were both discredited by Zeller and the best 
authorities. But, it would be asked, as he died at 
Chalcis, how came he to be buried at Eretria, 
which was some twelve miles distant from the city 
of Chalcis? One answer to this objection was that 
in the Macedonian period the name Chalcis was 
sometimes used for the whole island of Euboea, so 
completely had it eclipsed its former rival Eretria. 
Strabo described Chalcis as ra mpwteia xa: untpd- 
mods of Euboea. He then said, dcurepete 8’ 7 
’Epérpia. Thus, the statement that Aristotle died at 
Chalcis was not inconsistent with his having been 
buried at Eretria. Further, from the will of 
Aristotle himself, as published in Diogenes 
Laertius, it was to be inferred that the philoso- 
pher’s house was notin the city, but in the country. 
By that will, which was a most interesting docu- 
ment, he gives his second wife, Herpyllis, a choice 
of residence; édy 5 ¢y XaAxid: BovAnta: oixeiv tov 
tevava mpos TE khmy, Cav St ev Stayelpas thy nat; wav 
oixiav. Now, it was well ascertained, first, that the 
term fevéy, or guests’ quarters, was at this date 
applied not to a part of the principal residence, 
but to a separate house on a gentleman’s estate. 
Thus, in this instance, if the widow eiected to live 
in Euboea, the texév would be the dower house. 
Next, it was not customary in Aristotle’s time to 
have gardens in a city, and it was Epicurus who 
first, in the year 308, attached a garden to an urban 
residence. Thus the words zpds r¢ xhww indicated 
that the house was in the country. It was notice- 
able, also, that the contract to which he had 
referred, though it was to be performed at Eretria, 
was found at Chalcis; and other similar inscriptions 
dealing with Eretrian affairs had been discovered 
at Chalcis and not at Eretria. Again, it was known 
that Eretria was a philosophic centre; Mene- 
demus, the philosopher, lived there, and the place 
was also visited by Phaedon. It might, in fact, be 
regarded as a literary suburb of Chalcis. Then the 
will contained instructions for the philosopher’s 
burial. In effect, he said, ‘‘ Bury me where you 
like. But take up the bones of my first wife and 
put them in the grave with me.’’ Now, it was 
clear from the excavations that the tomb was a 
family grave; and from the will it was apparent 
that Aristotle would be the first occupant. There 
was architectural evidence that the particular part 
of the mausoleum in which the head of the family 
reposed was built towards the close of the fourth 
century n.c. Of course the name Aristotle was not 
unique, and the inscription deciphered on the slab, 
B.érn Apiororédov, was not conclusive. But it was by 
no means so common as other Greek patronymics. 
There were about twenty Aristotles whose names 
were recorded in literature. But none of these was 
a Euboean, save one whom he found to be a Chalci- 
dian. We were, moreover, in possession of details 
of Aristotle’s family history. He was twice married, 
his first wife having been called Pythias and his 
second Herpyllis. He had two children, a son, 
Nicomachus, and a daughter Pythias. Nicoma- 
chus died without having been married, and Pythias 
was married three times. By Nicanor, her first 
husband, she had no children. To Procles, her 
second husband, who was a descendant of the 
Lacedaemonizn king Demaratus, she bore two sons 
Procles and Demaratus. By Metrodorus, who was 
a a. she had a son who also bore the name 
of Aristotle. The name was also found in inscrip- 
tions in Sicily, where there was a Chalcidian settle- 
ment, but it did not appear in Eretrian inscrip- 
tions earlier than the second century. In an 
Eretrian inscription of the second century he had 
deciphered about 160 names, among which were 
found a Nicomachus and a Procles, but no Aristotle. 





Now, it was an admissible hypothesis that the 
family of Pythias, one of whose sons was Aristotle, 
lived at Eretria or one of the cities of Euboea, be- 
cause we had also the name of Procles in thisin- 
scription. This Aristotle, the son of Pythias, was 
mentioned in the will of Theophrastus, who was 
the successor in the Peripatetic School of Aristotle. 
A curious point arose in connexion with the in- 
scription Biérn ’ApiororéAov. The ordinary geni- 
tive of the word was ‘ApwroréAovs. The latter 
form was invariably found in inscriptions before 
350 z.c. But from 350 to 300 the former began to 
prevail, and the German scholar Meisterhaus had 
discovered 39 instances of ov when ovs might have 
been expected. After 300 the later form was 
found exclusively on inscriptions. This inscription 
was assigned by the best epigraphical authorities 
to the third century ».c. Now, it wasclear from an 
examination of the remains that the principal 
grave, which was shown by the strigil to be tbat of 
a male, belonged to an earlier period than the 
adjoining graves. This Biote might, from the 
genitive which follows, bave been either the wife 
or the daughter of Aristotle, the philosopher's 
grandson. In addition to the inferences which 
might be drawn from the circumstances which he 
had mentioned, there were others to be derived 
from the study of iconography. ‘There were a 
number of terra cotta statuettes in the grave. But 
one, in particular, was of a singular and striking 
character. These statuettes in tombs were known 
to have relation to and to be frequently descriptive 
of the persons interred ; and this was immediately 
recognizable as a type of the statues of the fourth 
century 8.c., known as those of philosophers and 
orators. The figure was draped and the hands 
folded at the side. The grave was clearly that of a 
person of great distinction. There was a gold diadem 
and a band of pure gold abont 1} inches wide, with 
repoussé patterns fastened round the brow. Then at 
the head, where a portion of the skull remained, 
there was another diadem with leaves of con- 
ventional ivy attached to it; and there was also, as 
he had mentioned, a metal pen. Here, therefore, 
he had discovered a tomb belonging to a great 
family, the burying place of an eminent man, as 
was shown by the profusion of gold ornaments, and 
this man was a man of letters, as evidenced by the 
pen and styluses, and a philosopher, as indicated 
by the statuette. When to this was added the 
startling inccription which was disclosed in the 
adjoining space, the chain of historical and circum- 
stantial evidence appeared to be almost irresistible. 

**The lecturer concluded his discourse with an 
enunciation of the principles by which in researches 
of this character—according to the doctrine termed 
by the late Henry Bradshaw, “‘ prince of librarians 
and bibliographers,”’ the doctrine of equivalents— 
a date might be assigned to a book or a work 
of art by the concurrence of notes or indica- 
tions which were independently known to have 
been prevalent at a particular period. 

““The lecture was admirably illustrated from 
photographs taken for Dr. Waldstein by Mr. and 
Mrs. Gordon Oswald.’’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A GALLIC FIND IN DENMARK. 
Copenhagen, Denmark: June 7, 1891. 

An antiquarian find, which will excite 
interest all over Europe, has lately been made 
in Roevemose peat-bog, near Hobro in Jutland, 
Aalborg Amt. 

The objects are all of silver, the prin- 
cipal piece being a very large basin, on 
which have been fastened plates of silver 
hammered out with figures of men, women, and 
animals. The basinis twenty-six Danish inches 
in diameter, but scarcely eight inches high. 
One or two pieces are apparently wanting ; but 
it is hoped they will turn up when the moss is 
minutely examined. The eye-holes of the 
figures are now empty, but have evidently been 
filled with coloured glass. One of the plates, 
which is nearly seventeen inches long, shows 
warriors with helmets and other ornaments. 
One figure is a god with a wheel at his side, 
and on another are two elephants. A third 





shows a horned god in a sitting posture with 
his legs crossed orientalwise. 

All these have apparently nothing to do with 
Northern mythology, as was at first supposed. 
The whole find has now reached the Danish 
National Museum, and we see that these pieces 
belong to the god-lore of the Gallic peoples. 
The god with the wheel, for instance, is the 
Gallic Sun-god. The whole is the work of a 
Gallic artist at that early period when the 
Roman and Gallic peoples first came in con- 
tact. Allowing time for these things to wander 
so far North, the date would seem to be, as 
regards Denmark, the first century before 
Christ. Other things belonging to this Gallic 
group have been found previously in this 
country. The total weight of precious metal 
hitherto exhumed is about twenty Danish 
pounds. 

GEORGE STEPHENS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAHOLOGY. 


Tue June exhibition of water-colour drawings 
and sketches by members of the Dudley Gallery 
Art Society will open next week at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly. 


Mr. GEORGE ALLEN will have ready for pub- 
lication next week a new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s 
Lectures on Architecture and Painting, which 
has not been reprinted for thirty-six years. 
These lectures were originally delivered at 
Edinburgh in November 1853, and deal chiefly 
with medieval architecture, with Turner and 
his works, and with Pre-Raphaclitism. The 
volume will be illustrated with an engraving 
on steel for frontispiece, and fourteen full-page 
woodcuts. A limited edition will be issued on 
large paper. 


A VOLUME entitled Letters to Living Artists 
will be published next week by Mr. Elkin 
Mathews. The Letters are addressed to the Pre- 
sident of the Royal Academy, Sir J. E. Millais, 
Messrs. G. F. Watts, W. P. Frith, E. Burne 
Jones, Alma Tadema, Walter Crane, H. 8. 
Marks, E. J. Poynter, J. M. Whistler, Ke. 


Mr. Cecit Nicnotson writes from Paris: 
A group of American artists have opened an 
exhibition of their works at Durand Ruel’s 
gallery in Paris. As at the two Salons, the 
visitor is struck with the want of originality in 
the works of American painters, who, with few 
exceptions, appear to be content with imitating, 
to the best of their ability, the mani?re of the 
French masters under whom they have studied. 
Among the 184 exhibits which, with a few 
bronzes and marbles, compose the American 
Exhibition, but few are worthy of more than 
passing notice. For instance, Mr. William 
Chase’s full-length portrait of Mr. Whistler, 
painted @ Ja Whistler; Messrs. Bridgman, 
Healy, Wyatt, Eaton, and Peixotto contribute 
several pleasing portraits; Mr. C. Pearce’s two 
rustic scenes are charming: while among 
original subjects we noticed ‘An Ostrich 
Farm in South Africa,” by Mrs. Nicholls, and 
a series of studies of East Indian life and 
scenery, by Mr. L. Weeks. 


TuE Académie des Inscriptions has nominated 
M. Enlart, of the School of Rome, to receive 
the grand medal awarded annually by the 
Société Centrale des Architectes Frangais to a 
member either of the School of Rome or of the 
School of Athens. 


TuE first part has just been published of the 
report on the excavations at Timgad in Algeria, 
conducted during the past ten years, chiefly by 
the late M. Duthoit. The report is written by 
MM. E. Boeswillwald and R. Cagnat. Timgad 
was the ancient Thamugadi; and its remains 
possess the peculiar interest that they show the 
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condition of the town exactly as it was when 
destroyed by the Moors in the seventh century, 
on the approach of a Byzantine army. Another 
unique feature is that all the public buildings 
were constructed at the same time and on a 
uniform plan, in the first half cf the second 
century A.D., as is shown by the inscriptions. 
Great paved streets have been excavated, ter- 
minated at each end by triumphal arches, one 
of which is almost perfect; also the complete 
area of the forum, a theatre, and a curious 
market place. 


MUSIC. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Aucusrus HARRIS—or we might almost say 
Miss Eames—revived Gounod’s ‘‘ Mireille” on 
Wednesday evening at Covent Garden. It is 
now more than a quarter of a century since the 
work was produced at the Théatre Lyrique, 
Paris ; but the music has never really won the 
favour of the public—with exception, perhaps, 
of the famous Chanson de Magali from the 
second act. The charming Provengal idyll, 
‘** Mireio,” by Mistral, attracted the composer, 
but the xa:ve village maiden and her rustic lover 
can scarcely be recognised when presented in 
operatic dress. Gounod felt—and indeed has 
acknowledged—the weakness of the libretto, and 
several attempts have been made to condense 
the opera and render it more attractive, but all 
to little purpose. It contains plenty of charm- 
ing music and delicate orchestration, but after 
all it is only a concert of light music in dis- 
guise. Miss Eames in the title-rd/e greatly 
distinguished herself: she has the best part in 
the work, and made the most ofit. Her singing 
was excellent, and she showed more life in her 
acting. Miss Eames has rapidly made a name, 
but fully deserves the success she has obtained. 
M. Certe took M. Maurel’s part at short notice, 
and acquitted himself well of his task. It was 
owing to this change at the last moment that 
the promised ‘“‘Rhéne” scene had to be 
abandoned. Mlle. Passama as Taven made a 
good impression, both as singer and actress. 
Mile. Pinkert sang the pastoral «ir with taste. 
M. Lubert (as Vincent) showed to advantage, 
but we do not like the quality of his voice. M. 
Isnardon took the part of Maitre Ramon. Sig. 
Bevignani proved an efficient conductor. The 
opera was given in French. 

Sehor Leo de Silka gave his first pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall last Thursday week. 
His reading of two short Scarlatti pieces was 
cominendable; but in his rendering of Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques”’ aud some 
Chopin solos—apart from some good though not 
always perfect technique—we could not perceive 
anything entitling him to rank among the great 
interpreters of the great masters. From what 
we heard, we should imagine that he would 
show to better advantage in music of a light 
character. - 

Senor Sarasate’s third concert on Saturday 
afternoon drew a large audience; but there 
was nothing in the programme to call for 
detailed notice. He played magnificently ; and 
his reading of Beethoven's Concerto, if not an 
ideal one, was in many respects admirable. 
Two picces by Saint-Saéns were played to per- 
fection, and his brilliant exccution of the 
““Carmen” Fantusia resulted in four recalls 
and an encore. 

Seftor Albeniz gave another concert last 
Thursday week. His Chopin solos were well 
received, Herr J. Kruse was again the violinist, 





and was encored for his excellent rendering of 
Tartini’s G minor Sonata. 
sang with her usual success. 
attendance. 


Miss Liza Lehmann 
There was a good 








The third Richter concert, on Monday, was 
one of considerable interest. Beethoven’s three 
“Leonore” Overtures were played in the 
order of their composition, apparently for the 
first time. Mendelssohn gave them at Leipzig 
in 1840, and Mr. Manns at the Palace in 1870 ; 
but on both those memorable occasions the 
historical succession was inaccurate. As a rule 
with Beethoven, a later work means a greater 
work. But in the third Leonore Overture the 


‘ composer made no effort to surpass himself: he 


only undertook, in fact, to write for a perform- 
ance of his opera at Prague ‘‘a new and less 
difficult” overture. It came 1s an anti-climax 
after the other two. Mendelssohn and Manns 
were artistically right in putting the last first. 
The performance of the first and second (popu- 
larly known as Nos. 2 and 3) under Dr. Richter 
was extremely grand. These were followed 
by the second and part of the third scene 
from ‘‘Tannhiiuser,” with Mr. E. Lloyd, 
who was in splendid voice, as Tann- 
hiiuser, and Mr. Max Heinrich as Wolfram. 
Then came the closing scene from Act 1 of 
“ Siegfried.” A less suitable excerpt could 
scarcely have been chosen from Wagner’s 
tetralogy; every note of the music imperatively 
demands stage action. The programme ended 
with another anti-climax—Mozart’s ‘‘ Hafner” 
Symphony. A clever pifce d’occasion, written 
for a wedding festivity, sounded tame after the 
noble music and imposing orchestration of 
Beethoven and Wagner. 


M. L. Duloup made his début at Mr. Farley 
Sinkins’ orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall, 
on Tuesday afternoon. He played a Vieux- 
temps Concerto with great technical skill and 
with taste. It was a clever performance, but 
there was too much straining after effect. M. 
Ernest de Munck gave a good, but mild, render- 
ing of a Concerto of his own composition. Mr. 
Eugéne Oudin was highly successful as the 
vocalist. The orchestra, under the direction of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen, played Overtures by Men- 
delssohn and Beethoven. 


The Musical Guild gave its fourth and last 
concert at the Kensington Town Hall on Tues- 
day evening. The performances at these musical 
evenings, with one or two exceptions, have 
been given by students snd ex-students of the 
Royal College of Music, and an enterprise so 
beneficial to rising artists well deserves the 
support of the public. So much music goes 
on in London that it is impossible to do 
justice to everything, and hitherto we have 
omitted to notice the Guild. At this closing 
concert Mr. Charles Wood’sclever and character- 
istic Quintet in F for wood-wind and horn was 
well performed: this was the work which, a 
short time ago, gained a prize offered by the 
Wind Instrument Chamber Music Society. 
Mr. Leonard Borwick gave an energetic reading 
of Schumann’s ‘‘ Etudes Symphoniques,” and 
after several recalls played a Liszt ‘‘ Etude” in 
most finished style. Mr. Daniel Price sang 
Sullivan’s ‘‘Thou’rt passing hence,” with good 
taste and expression. 

J. 8. SMEDLOcK. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garri. 

r vening, at 8, THE STREETS OF LONDON. 
Oe Lemeek Boyne, F. Glover, L. Rignold, T. B. Thal- 
berg, C. Dalton, F. Gillmore, J. Northcote, J. East, W. North- 
cote, H. Cooper; Mesdames Olga Brandon, Clara Jecks, 
Ferrar, and Leigh. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
very Evening, at 9. JANE. 
7 Kemble, C. Brookfield, E. M. Robson, and W. 
Draycott ; Mesdames Ethel Matthews, Ewell, Ada Murray, 
Lottie Venne. 
Preceded, at 8.10, by FOR CHARITY’S SAKE. 


CouRT THEATRE, 


Every Evening, at 9, THE LATE LAMENTED. 

Messrs. A. Cecil, H. Standing, A. Aynesworth, F. Cape, 
G. Farquhar, C. Rock, and J. Clulow; Mesdames R. Filippi, 
E. Phelps, Harrington, and Jobn Wood. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A MUTUAL MISTAKE. 


RITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wynpuan. 
Every Evening, at 9, WILD OATS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, David James, E. Righton, G. 
Giddens, W. Blakeley, W. E. Gregory, Valentine, Atherley ; 
Mesdames E. Terriss, J. C. Smith, and Mary Moore. 

Preceded, at 8.25, by NINE POINTS OF THE LAW. 


DEURY LANE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Avaustus Harris. 
Every Evening, at 7.45, FORMOSA. 











G AIEZSRTY THEATRES 
I Lessee and Manager, Mr. Georce Epwarpes. 
This Evening, at 8.25, CARMEN UP TO DATA. 
Preceded, at 7.40, by HIS LAST CHANCE. 
GARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
Every Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A QUIET RUBBER. 











FLAY MARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Berersoum-Tree. 
Every Evening, at 8.10, THE DANCING GIRL. 


Ly*ycrUM THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry Irvine, Sole Lessee. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, 
A REGULAR FIX and THE CORSICAN BROTHERS. 
Ly*¥2 ic TH EAT R E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGer. 
This Evening at 8.15. LA CIGALE. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by LOVE and LAW. 














QPERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 8.20, JOAN OF ARC. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by CRIME AND CHRISTENING. 


PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SepGer. 
This Evening, at 9, a Musical Play without words, entitled 
L’ENFANT PRODIGUE. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by THE GYPSIES. 


AVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Orty Carre. 
Every ivening, at $.30 (Last Nights), 

THE GONDOLIERS ; or, The King of Barataria. 
Gf: JAMES’S THEATRE. 
kJ Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Grorcr ALEXANDER. 
This Evening, at 8.50, THE IDLER. 











GPRAND THEATRE. 
K Lessee, Mr. Wituiez Epouiy. 
Every Evening, at §.40, A NIGHT’S FROLIC. 

Messrs. Edouin, Fawcett, Marshall, Barraclough, and Lugg ; 
Mesdames Atherton, West, Esmond, and Bennett. 

Preceded, at 8, by DAGGERS DRAWN. 


TOOL Bs THEATRE. 
Manageress, Miss FLonence M’Kenzir. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, THE SERIOUS FAMILY. 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, John Billington, Westland, Shelton, 
Lowne, and Arlton; Mesdames Eliza Johnstone, Vanbrugh, 
Liston, and Brough. 

To conclude with IBSEN’S GHOST. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Tuomas Tuorne. 
Every Evening, at 9, CONFUSION. 
Preceded, at 8, by PERFECTION. 





W. H. SMITH & SON’S: 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Sarru & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subseribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. , 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books, Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—-The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in tho 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Saurrn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least ¢ec’ce as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 


_ To H.R.H, the PRINCE of WALES. 


Wh. re difficulty is experienced in procuring THE 
ACADEMY with regularity in the Country, it is 
requested that application be made direct to the 
Publisher. 

Terms of annual subscription, 15s, 2d.; foreign, 17s. 4d. 
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Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. (Kindly note numbers.) 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
~~ GAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


Lancet— Pure and very soluble.” 


Goods carefully Removed aud Warehoused. 
Medical Times—“‘ Eminently suitable 
Sir C. A. Cameron—‘I have never 'e 'e 
well. 


FRY’S 
for Invalids.” 
tasted Cocoa 
Paris Exhibition 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 














President Royal Colicge of 
Surgeons, Ireland, 


PURE CONCENTRATED 
that , like so 
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CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


Square 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. By CHARLTON T. LEWIS, Ph.D. 
“We have no hesitation in declaring that_this latest work of the 
American scholar will not be superseded in English schouls for many 
vear.”—.1cademy. 


C.ARENDON PRESS SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth limp, 3s. 6d. 
SCOTT'S of the LAKE. 

Edited, with Preface and Notes, by W. MINTO, M.A., 

Professor of Logic and English Literature in the University 

of Aberdeen. With a Map of Scott’s Lake District. 
“The best edition of the Poem for educational purposes that has 
et appeared.”—Scotsman, 


* RULERS OF INDIA.” 


THE HISTORY of the INDIAN 
EMPIRE in a SERIES of POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by Sir W. W. HUNTER, K.C.8.I. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, half-crown volumes. 

New Volume just published. 

VISCOUNT HARDINGE: and the 
Advance of the British Dominions into the Punjab. By 
his Son, CHARLES VISCOUNT HARDINGE, B.A. 
Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 





NEW EDITIONS just published. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Vol. I., price 12s. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 
of ENGLAND, in its Origin and Development. By 
WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., Hon. LL.D., Bishop of 
Oxford, and Honorary Student of Christ Church. Fifth 
Edition. - 

DR. BUCHHEIM’S SERIES OF GERMAN CLASSICS. 

Vol. VIL. 
Second Edition, Revised, extra feap. Svo, cloth boards, 
price 2s. td, 


’ P ° 

HEINE’S HARZREISE. Edited, with 
Notes and a Biographical Sketch of the Author, &c. By 
Cc. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc., F.C.P., Professor of 
German Language and Literature in King’s College, 
London, sometime Examiner in German to the University 
of London, &c. 

THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES OF ENGLISH 

CLASSICS. 
SIXTH EDITION, Revised, extra feap. Svo, cloth boards, 


price 4s. 6d. 

THE VISION of WILLIAM con- 
cerning PIERS the PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM 
LANGLAND (or LANGLEY). Edited by the Rev. 
WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., Elrington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge. 


BY THE REV. PROF. SKEAT, Litt.D. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Arranged on an Historical 
Basis. Second Edition, 4to, £2 4s. 
A Supplement to the First Edition of the above, 4to, 2s. 6d. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Fourth 
Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
Crown S8vo. First Series.—The Native Element, 9s. 
Second Series._-The Foreign Element. 10s. 6d. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
from the “‘Ploughmans Crede” to the ** Shepheardes 
Calender” (a.p. 1394 to A.p. 1579). With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index. Fifth Edition. Extra feap. 
Svo, 7s. Gd, 


BY HENRY SWEET, M.A. 
AN ANGLOSAXON PRIMER, with 
yyy and Glossary. Second Edition. Extra 
AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose 


and Verse. With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and 


Glossary. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra 
feap. Svo, Ss, 6d, 
A SECOND ANGLO-SAXON READER. 


Extra feap. Svo, 4s. Gd. 


OLD ENGLISH READING PRIMERS :— 
I. SELECTED HOMILIZS of LFRIC. 


Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
II. EXTRACTS from ALFRED'S OROSIUS. 


Still covers, 1s. Gd. 


FIRST MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER, with 


Grammar and Glossary. Extra fceap. Svo, 2s. 


SECOND MIDDLE ENGLISH PRIMER. 


Extracts from Chaucer, with Grammar and Glossary. 
Extra feap. Svo, 2s. 
full Clarendon Less Cataiogues post free. 


Luxvon: HENRY FROWDE, Cianenvon Press 
Wanxenouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO,’S LIST 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

The New Volume in the above Series, on ‘‘COLOUR 
BLINDNESS and COLOUR PERCEPTION,’ by 
F.W. EDRIDGE-GREEN, M.D., F.G.8., will be ready 
next week at all Booksellers. With Three Coloured 
Plates, crown 8vo, 5s. 





BAMPTON LECTURES. 
THE ORIGIN and RELIGIOUS CONTENTS of the PSALTER, 


in the Light of Old Testament Criticism, and the History of Religions. With an Introduction and Indices. 

Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1889, on the foundation of the late 

Rev. Joun Bampton, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. By THOMAS KELLY CHEYNE, a * D.D. 
(Immediately, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THERE is NO DEATH. By Ftorence Marryat, Author of ‘ Love's 

Conflict,” ‘* Veronique,’’ &e. 

Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 

THE HISTORY of ST. MARTINS CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 

A Monograph by the Rev. CHARLES FRANCIS ROUTLEDGE, M.A., F.S.A. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PRESENT-DAY COUNSELS, addressed to a Middle-Class Congrega- 


tion. By W. L. PAIGE COX, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


SATURN’S KINGDOM; or, Fable and Fact. 


JESSOP, Author of “‘ A Diagram of the Earth’s Rotation.” 


By Cuanrits Moore 


New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


MODERN CREMATION: its History and Practice. With Informa- 
tion Relating to the Recently Improved Arrangements made by the Cremation Society of England. By 
Sir H. THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., M.B.Lond. Crown 8vo, paper, ls. ; cloth, 2s. 


“Contains fullest information on every point.””—Christian World. 


Crown Svo, Is, 6d. 


SCIENCE in SECONDARY SCHOOLS: an Address delivered at the 
xan of the Royal Institution at Liverpool, December 18, 1890. By HENRY W. ACLAND, Bart., 
K.C.B. 

Crown $vo, 5s. 


FINAL CAUSES: a Refutation, By W. M. W. Catt. 


Part XVIII. 
for PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. — PROCEEDINGS. 


Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


> “~ - 4 Ny 2 vr 
DISRAELI and his DAY. By Sir Wii Fraser, Bart, M A,, 
Christ Church, Oxford, Author of ‘‘ Words on Wellington.”’ 

“The reader will not turn over many pages without finding something interesting or entertaining. 
excellent reading.” —Morning Tost. 

* A book to dip into at odd moments, but a difficult one to put down.”—Standard, 

“This delightful budget of good stories. To say that the book does not contain one dull page would be a reviewer's 
commonplace.”’— St. James's Gazette. 


SOCIETY 
Contains much 


Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 


rn 7 > ° _ 
STAFFORD HOUSE LETTERS. Edited by Lord Ronan Gower. 
With Two Portraits. 
_ “There is always something of general interest in the private correspondence of those favourites of fortune whose position 
in the world has brought them into close contact with the great personalities and great events of their time. This sort of 
interest undoubtedly belongs to ‘ Stafford House Letters.’ ”’— Times. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RHYMES from the RUSSIAN. Being Faithful Translations of Selec- 
tions from the best Russian Poets, Pushkin, Lermontof, Nadson, Nekrasof, Count A. Tolstoi, Tyoutchef, 
Maikof, Lebedef, Fet. R. R., &c. By JOHN POLLEN, LL.D., T.C.D. 

“ An interesting and creditable experiment in versification.’’— 7 imes. 


Lonvon: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CU., Liwrren, 
Paternoster Hovusr, CHarinc Cross Roav. 
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